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OBJECTIVES > The course combines a social science with a practical 
business training. Train your students to be better 
citizens and better business men. 


CLEAR STATEMENTS 





> Each chapter is introduced with a list of questions 
pointing out the topics that will be covered. The 
principles are clearly stated to avoid misinterpretations. 


ILLUSTRATIVE CASES 





> Frequent illustrative cases are used to amplify and 
explain the statements of principles. 


QUESTIONS and PROBLEMS 


> Questions at the end of each chapter test the factual 
study and the ability to apply principles. Interesting 
case problems are selected from every state. 





WORKBOOK 


> An optional workbook is available. It provides short- 
answer study guides of an objective nature for each 
chapter. 





ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


> Eight standardized objective achievement tests are 
available for establishing grades. 





TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


> A teachers’ manual provides helpful suggestions, sup- 
plementary questions and answers, and answers to the 
questions and problems in the textbook. 
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A CHALLENGE TO 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


WwW 


Many of the articles and editorials in magazines, many of the addresses at 
conventions, and many of the comments between teachers indicate that the com- 
mercial department must do something aggressive to raise its standards and to 
combat the undesirable influences from within and from without. Merely talking 
about these things will not accomplish much. Action is needed. This message is 
an appeal to teachers to act and to report what they are doing for the benefit of 
others. THe Batance SHEET will serve as a clearing house. 


Will you therefore take some definite and positive action in your school and 
report what you are doing as follows: 


1. What are you doing to sell the values of your commercial course 
in a positive manner to your pupils, your pupils’ parents, the 
general taxpayers, and the administrators of your school? 


2. What are you doing to attract better pupils into the commercial 
department instead of allowing them to be diverted into the 
academic department? Are you doing anything to attract the 
pupils with a high I. Q. who legitimately belong in the commercial 
department? 


3. What are you doing to educate the higher-ups in your school in 
regard to the personal, social-economic, and educational values 
of commercial education and to obtain their cooperation and 
sympathy? 


Report what you are doing. These comments will be digested and published 
in the form of a report in THE BaLanceE SHEET, or some of the longer ones will be 
published as separate articles. It is time to act. Let us act and pass the information 
along for the benefit of others. Send your comments to THE BALANcE SHEET, 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


— THE Epi1Tor 
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EDITORIAL... 


The Needed Punch 


If we accept as true the statement of statisticians that 65 per cent of busi- 
ness success is the result of personality, and, conversely, that a like percentage 
of failures is caused by the personal inefficiencies of the personnel, then it 
behooves us business educators to bestir ourselves to the end that the basis 
for the charge of ‘‘faulty educational methods and processes, which make it 
easy for the pupil to acquire habits of carelessness and inefficiences in their 
work and their thinking,’’ so often made against us, may be unfounded. 


An analysis of the reported causes of business failures would indicate 
that the personnel inefficiencies might be grouped under two heads: one 
chargeable to the management, the other to the operators. 


Inadequate capital, poor location, overstocking, poor sales methods, poor 
credits, lack of marketing knowledge, inadequate supervision, failure to pro- 
vide for emergencies, unsatisfactory accounting systems, and other like weak- 
nesses are all indicative of the lack of knowing how or of clear thinking on the 
part of management. Most of us are either unable or unwilling to force 
ourselves to the task of thinking our problems through and then completing 
the work; consequently we drift into business adventures or management 
methods which, unless Dame Luck is with us, can eventually lead only to some 
degree of failure. 


On the part of the ordinary workmen, perhaps the greatest deficiency is 
lack of power to be accurate. 


Over and over again we hear the business man making the complaint 
against the ordinary run of employees that they do not understand the English 
language sufficiently well either to’ take and follow instruction or to use in 
their work of carrying on necessary communications with the customers or 
prospective customers; that they cannot be depended on to give their undivided 
attention to their work unless closely supervised; and that they need constant 
checking that mistakes may not be too frequent. In other words, measured 
by the worth formula, ability plus or minus necessity for supervision equals 


market value, the ordinary employee is not considered to be a very good asset 
to his firm. 


Mature youth equipped with a good supply of ability to think construc- 
tively and to react accurately is reasonably sure to make a success in any busi- 
ness position or situation in which he may find himself. 


Accuracy, whether it be in the process of thinking, in the doing of certain 
tasks, or in reacting to the fundamental principles of life in general, is a habit 
which may be acquired and, therefore, may be taught. 


The question for us to consider is: How can we provide the necessary punch 
to our training systems and methods to make the acquiring of these two in- 
valuable personal characteristic habits of accuracy and of correct thinking, 
not only possible but probable? 


Head of Business Department 
Burdett College, Boston, Massachusetts 
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Ways to Teach Bookkeeping and Accounting 


Part |—The Presentation of Practice Sets 


Several years ago Mr. Andruss wrote a series of articles 
entitled ‘“How to Use Practice Sets in Teaching Book- 


keeping. ’’ 


These articles proved very popular. 


Mr. 


Andruss has consented to write a series of four articles 
on methods of teaching bookkeeping. This is the first 
of the series. 


Harvey A. Andruss, Director 
Department of Commerce 
State Teachers College 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 


THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE. 
The activities of a bookkeeper for 
one fiscal period in a series of 
logical steps are known as the 
bookkeeping cycle. Ever since 
1789 when Benjamin Booth pub- 
lished in England the first “model 
set of books,” students have been 
taught in terms of a sequential 
routine containing three or more 
consecutive steps. The present 
demand for reorganizing the con- 
tent of bookkeeping has not 
changed the preeminent impor- 
tance of the cycle as the core of 
record-keeping instruction. The 
ability of a record keeper to enter a transaction, 
to report its effect on net worth in statements, 
and to summarize the results from operations in 
the ledger, represents teaching procedures which 
unify the subject of bookkeeping. 


STEPS OF THE BOOKKEEPING CYCLE. ‘The 
bookkeeping cycle may be divided into the fol- 
lowing five steps: 

1. Entering debits and credits in a journal 

2. Posting debits and credits from a journal 

to a ledger 

3. Proving the mathematical equality of deb- 

its and credits by means of a Trial Balance 

4. Making financial reports, generally in the 

form fof the Balance Sheet and the State- 
ment of Profit and Loss 

5. Summarizing the result from operations 

through closing the nominal accounts 
(profit and loss accounts) in the ledger by 
means of journal entries 





No matter which order of 
presentation (generally known as 
method of approach) is used, these 
five steps are taught. The journal 
approach begins with Step 1. 
The business equation or balance 
sheet orders of presentation con- 
cern themselves first with Step 4. 
In all cases, however, these five 
steps are taught, although the 
order in which they are taught 
varies according to the method of 
approach. 

PRACTICE SETS IN THE BOOK- 
KEEPING CYCLE. After the differ- 
ent steps in the bookkeeping cycle 
are taught by means of questions, answers, and 
problems, a practice set provides an opportunity 
for unifying the principles previously learned. 
While the student is learning the bookkeeping 
cycle, he is mastering a tew principles in each 
step and the application of these steps. The 
practice set is the project to unify principles al- 
ready mastered separately and not a teaching 
medium through which new principles are pre- 
sented. 

The chief function of practice sets has changed. 
Originally, they were sole means of teaching 
bookkeeping. Once, we began bookkeeping with 
practice sets. Now, we end the teaching of book- 
keeping cycles by means of practice sets. In 
some places, practice sets are condemned as being 
too expensive, but their effectiveness is not seri- 
ously questioned. 


ILLUSTRATION OF BOOKKEEPING CYCLES. 
After the first five steps in the bookkeeping cycle 


*Copyrighted by Harvey A. Andruss, State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pa. 
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have been taught, practice sets are usually 
presented. To make this situation perfectly 
clear, the steps are illustrated in terms of three 
bookkeeping cycles. See Illustration I. 

At the end of each of these cycles a practice 
set applies the principles previously learned in 
terms of a particular business concern. 


WHAT 1S A PRACTICE SET? A continuous 
record of a business running throughout one 
fiscal or accounting period is a practice set. This 
connected record may appear in the form of 
bound books, ruled paper punched so as to fit in 
a school notebook, or loose-leaf records similar to 
those used in business. A practice set is a series 
of transactions pertaining to a particular business 
in which all of the steps of the bookkeeping cycle 
are involved. 

Since the line of distinction between long 
problems and short practice sets is a wavering 
one, let us adopt a definition for the purposes of 
this discussion. A short practice set is one cover- 
ing the bookkeeping cycle which requires one 
week of the bookkeeping student’s time to com- 
plete. Thus, if a student journalizes the first 
day, posts the second day, takes a trial balance 
the third day, makes financial statements the 
fourth day, and closes the books the fifth day, 
he has completed a short practice set. Some 
teachers would call this a problem. A long prac- 
tice set requires more than a week to complete. 
In other words, the time spent in journalizing of 
transactions determines in a large measure 
whether we term the practice set a “short”’ prac- 
tice set or a “long” practice set. Therefore a 


practice set is defined in terms of the bookkeeping 
cycle and not in terms of the appearance of the 
record. Bound books do not necessarily name a 
project as a practice set. Many times loose 
journal and ledger paper are used. 


LENGTH OF PRACTICE SETS. When the 
bookkeeping cycle is simple and short, the prac- 
tice set will correspond. At the end of the first 
bookkeeping cycle, practice sets may contain 
from thirty to fifty transactions, while the prac- 
tice set following the second cycle may contain 
from sixty to ninety transactions. This variation 
in size is because of the necessity of providing an 
opportunity for applying an increasing number of 
new principles. 

The amount of time devoted to long practice 
sets of the bound-book type is decreasing. The 
number of short practice sets has assumed the 
nature of long problems which students solve on 
ordinary journal and ledger paper. However, 
long unifying practice sets still occupy from one- 
third to one-sixth of the total time devoted to a 
first-year bookkeeping course. After all, practice 
sets are the most widely used means of unifying 
and exemplifying accounting principles and pro- 
cedures in high school bookkeeping courses. 


PREPARATION FOR TEACHING PRACTICE SETS. 
What shall the teacher do before the practice set 
is begun? First and foremost, the teacher must 
work the entire practice set before the student is 
asked to begin it. The primary objection to this 
suggestion is that it takes too much time. To 
lessen the time, the practice set may be worked 











Steps 


1. Journalizing 


2. Posting 


3. Trial balance 


4. Financial 
Statements 


5. Closing 


Illustration I 


First Cycle 


Two-column journal 


General ledger 


Equality of debits and 
credits in general ledger 


Unclassified Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss 
Statements (usually three 
sections) 


Transferring nominal account balances to the Profit 


Second Cycle 


Special journals (such as: 
cash book, purchases jour- 
nal, sales journal, and gen- 
erai journal) 


General ledger 


Equality of debits and 
credits in general ledger 


Classified Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss State- 
ments (frequently more 
than three sections) 


Third Cycle 


Special journals (as in 
second cycle) containing 
special columns 


General and subsidiary 
ledgers (commonly the 
accounts receivable and 
accounts payable ledgers) 


General ledger and sched- 
ule of Accounts Receivable 
and Accounts Payable 


Classified Balance Sheet 
and Profit and Loss State- 
ments (frequently five 
sections) 


and Loss account, thence 


into the Net Worth account or accounts by means ot journal entries. 
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in pencil with the aid of the teacher’s key. How- 
ever, the fact still remains that the set should be 


worked out by the teacher for the following 
reasons: 


1. Daily assignments can be made more in- 
telligently. 


2. Marginal notes on the pages of the teach- 
er’s textbook will serve to point out the 
difficult entries to be analyzed in class be- 
fore students attack them. 


3. The use of the teacher’s key in class is kept 
at a minimum. 


4. Instead of using variable price lists or other 
devices to give different figure results, the 
teacher is in a position to add “extra en- 
tries” to those contained in the practice 
set memoranda to avoid verbatim copying. 


Practice set instruction depends more on a 
detailed recall of specific transactions on the part 
of the teacher (without the use of the teacher’s 
key) than it does on a broad and comprehensive 
grasp of the principles of advanced accounting. 


PROGRESS POINTS FOR PRACTICE SETS. How 
may the class be kept together while working out 
practice sets? The daily assignment properly 
made and properly accomplished will cause prac- 
tice set construction to result in business knowl- 
edge rather than the skills of entering, posting, 
and taking a trial balance. Skills are necessary 
but chey are only the elementary and least im- 


portant of the outcomes of bookkeeping instruc- 
tion. 


If the steps of the bookkeeping cycle are de- 
veloped by means of teacher explanation and 
class discussion, the application of these principles 
in the practice set will be understood and mas- 
tered through using the same tactics. Then the 
original question becomes: ‘‘How may productive 
discussion and explanation be encouraged during 
the period of practice set construction?” 


By inspecting practice sets and checking the 
progress in terms of one entry, one posted amount, 
or one transaction completed, the student is con- 


sciously given credit for finishing daily assign- 
ments. 


Frequently the “progress score” takes the 
form of a check mark ( ¥) opposite the name of 
each student on a list posted in a conspicuous 
place in the classroom. Those not finishing the 
daily assignments are also noted thereon by a 
symbol (as an “x’’). This keeps students inter- 
ested in daily achievement. 
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Students who finish assignments daily can: 


1. Take an intelligent part in the discussion 
of practice set entries. 


2. Do independent work without leaving the 
practice set to the last minute and depend- 
ing on the work of another student. Copy- 
ing can thus be deterred. 


3. Understand explanations given by the 
teacher. 


4. Complete the practice set on time. 


The “progress score” may be changed into a 
grade by dividing the total number of meetings 
devoted. to the practice set into the number of 
times the student is checked up to date. This 
means that the student in eight days finished his 
daily assignment satisfactorily receiving eight 
checks (v). If ten meetings are devoted to 
constructing the practice set, a progress grade of 
80 per cent (or letter equivalent) is earned by 
the student. 


To operate this procedure properly the teacher 
must make daily assignments based on an exact 
knowledge of the time element which can only 
be gained by having worked out the practice set 
before presenting it to the student. 


CORRECTION SHEETS. At least once before 
practice sets are finally submitted, the student’s 
books and records should be put in the hands of 
the teacher for a careful and detailed analysis. 


Since the practice set is not a testing device 
but a teaching medium, an opportunity for reme- 
dial teaching can be provided only if the teacher 
discovers student weaknesses before the end of 
the work is finished. 


The most convenient practical form of eval- 
uating practice sets is the correction sheet. This 
device will: 


1. Set up a standard of practice set perform- 
ance before the work is begun. (Blank 
correction sheets may be given to the stu- 
dents before work is begun on the practice 
set.) 


2. Indicate student errors without defacing 
the practice set thus offering an opportu- 
nity in many cases of correcting mistakes. 


3. Serve as a device for measuring the achieve- 
ment of the students in an objective fash- 
ion. 


An illustration of a correction sheet is shown 
on the next page. An explanation of the items 
circled thereon will serve to clarify its operation. 
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CORRECTION SHEET FOR BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE SETS 


Student’s Name Plt oe 


Date J—-2-S/F FSF 





Assignment Name or mer" (Fete LCT, eZ Score or Grade 





ya Dy, 


























Accuracy: (50 points possible) ¥o) 
1. Correct profit is....... 3 
2. Depreciation is........$ 
3. Interest amount is... ..$ 
4. Discount amount is... .$ 
5. Incomplete explanation of the entries 


in: VS) PJ CRCP L 


ApPpEARANCE: (20 points possible) 
1. Careless or illegible penmanship in: 
J SJ PJCRcP L 
2. Use ruler and draw straight lines in: 
J sJ P)CRCP @) 
3. Too many erasures in: 
J sj PJERcP L 


4. Careless dating form makes auditing 
difficult in: 


V2) 


J SJ P}CRCP L 


5. Errors should be corrected with journal 
entries—do not cross out mistakes in: 


J SJ@JcRCP L 








ARRANGEMENT: (30 points possible) 
1. Incorrect balancing form in: 
jj, Acc t. 
. Footings omitted in: 
J SJ PJ) CRCP L 


3. Balances not forwarded or brought 
down correctly in: 


J SJ PJ CR CP *Q, 
4. Rulings incorrectiy made or omitted in: 

J $s} PJ CRCP L 
5. Incomplete folio references in: 

J SJ PJ CR CP Yi) 
6. Year dates are omitted in: 


J SJ PJ CR CP (1) 


GENERAL REMARKS Lite neta her 


(zo ) 


te 











*Pages in records mentioned. When no specific page is indicated, the same mistake appears throughout the whole record. 


By circling or underlining the folio designa- 
tions, the mistakes or errors in the various books 
are pointed out. An explanation of the character 
of the errors made is as follows: 


Accuracy: (50 points possible) 40 points actual 
score 
1-4. (No mistakes in figure results.) 


5. All adjusting entries were made but there 
are no explanations which will aid the 
future auditor. 


APPEARANCE: (20 points possible) 
actual score 


I2 points 


1. Scrawly writing of figures and explanation 
on the cash receipts side of the cash book 
makes reading difficult. 


2. The accounts on page 5 of the ledger are 
ruled without using a straight edge. 

3. Several items erased in the cash receipts 
side of the cash book. 

4. (No mistakes.) 

5. Fatry crossed out in the purchases journal 


could be corrected by an entry in the 
general journal. 


ARRANGEMENT: (30 points possible) 20 points 
actual score 


1. Cash book is not balanced correctly. 


2. Footing at the end of sales journal is 
omitted. 


3. Balance in accounts on page 1 of the 
ledger is not brought down. 

4. (No mistakes.) 

5. Folio references contain the number of 
the page but not the initials. 

6. Year dates are omitted in the ledger. 


PROGRESS AND COMPLETION GRADES. Prog- 
ress grades motivate student effort during the 
construction of the practice set while completion 
scores (found on the correction sheets) are an 
appraisal of the finished product. One is based 
on a daily check of a few items while the other 
is a detailed analysis of every item in the practice 
set. The progress score motivates class discussion 
and the finishing of daily assignments while the 
completion score evaluates the final result or 
achievement. One rewards consistent effort, and 
the other rewards effective effort. 
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The progress grade (total number of days 
spent on the practice set divided by the number 
of times the student has finished his daily assign- 
ments) may be combined with the completion 
grade (the total or average number of points on 
the correction sheets) by adding them together 
and dividing the total by two to find the quotient 
which is the practice set grade. 


DAILY CLASS PROCEDURE. The time for this 
class procedure is based on the forty to fifty 
minute period. If a longer period is used, the 
last three steps are of about equal length, while 
the first step is half as long as the others. 


The class procedure may be arranged as fol- 
lows: 


1. Make tomorrow’s assignment by trans- 
action number indicating the amount of 
posting or ruling to be done. This will 
occupy about five minutes. 


2. Explain the difficult entries in tomorrow’s 
assignment, making calculations of inter- 
est, depreciation, or discounts if they are 
likely to be difficult. New situations, new 
relationships, and new principles should be 
pointed out. This is the “teacher-telling” 
part of the class period and may occupy 
from ten to fifteen minures. 


3. Class discussion and questions will serve to 
verify entries made in today’s assignment. 
Make sure that the more difficult entries 
were properly treated. This will take ten 
or fifteen minutes. 


4. Allow the class to work on their practice 
sets, then check each student to see that 
he has finished today’s assignment. This 
means verifying only one item. One ac- 
count, one entry, one journal page is veri- 
fied throughout the whole class. Only a 
glance in passing will suffice. This will 
consume from ten to fifteen minutes. 
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SUMMARY. If the teacher works out the prac- 
tice set before requiring the students to do so, it 
will be found that daily assignments are made 
with greater accuracy. Thus, it will be possible 
to give a score or grade for progress. When this 
is done the following results may be expected: 

1. “Copied” practice set material will be 

lessened. 

2. The class is encouraged to finish daily 

assignments. 


3. Class discussion of practice set entries is 
possible for all students. 


4. Daily contact of the teacher with the stu- 
dents’ practice set work will result in the 
correction of some errors during the proc- 
ess of practice set construction. 


5. Habits of neatness, accuracy, and proper 
arrangement are engendered. 


6. The teacher’s key and manual are not 
needed during the class period. 


If the practice sets are taken from the stu- 
dents and examined carefully by the teacher with 
the use of a correction sheet to discover or indi- 
cate students’ errors, it may be expected that: 


1. An accurate standard for practice sets is 
set up before they are finally submitted. 


2. Students’ mistakes may be called to their 
attention while corrections are still possible. 


3. A frequency with which certain errors 
occur will be made evident to the teacher 
who can make provision for remedial in- 
struction in the future. 


To obtain these results, one must “adapt” 
these devices to his particular classroom. They 
must not be adopted and followed blindly. I 
shall be very glad to hear from those who use 
these devices while teaching practice sets. 
Through such interchange of experiences, class- 
room devices may be improved. 





New York 


Cincinnati 





BUSINESS EDUCATION AND THE CONSUMER 
Monograph 24 


Teachers who are interested in business education for the consumer will be interested in 
Monograph 24. It contains the proceedings of The University of Chicago Conference on 
Business Education, 1934. A copy will be sent postpaid for fifty cents in cash. 


SOUTH WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Motivating and Integrating the Work of 
Accounting Through Its Correlation with 


Extracurricular Activities 


INTRODUCTION. In discussing the subject 
“Motivating and Integrating the Work of Ac- 
counting Through Its Correlation with Extra- 
curricular Activities,” I should like to have you 
keep the following points in mind: 


1. The somewhat trite and abused expres- 
sions, “‘motivation,” “integration,” and 
“correlation” should be defined in terms 
of their use in this discussion. By “moti- 
vation” I mean interest-stimulation in the 
subject of accounting—both from the 
standpoint of the pupil and of the teacher. 
By “integration” I refer to the process of 
making accounting principles function in 
the lives of the pupils outside the account- 
ing classroom—in short, in whatever ac- 
tivity the pupil engages where a knowledge 
of accounting is applicable. By “correla- 
tion” I have in mind the association of 
acquired subject matter and techniques in 
accounting with similar subject matter or 
knowledge and techniques required in 
extra-class activities. 


2. There shall be no attempt to discuss this 
subject in a scientific manner. I do not 
know of any controlled experiments which 
have been conducted for the purpose of 
determining the educational value of this 
type of motivation. Therefore, in the ab- 
sence of any such authoritative data, I 
shall resort to the means of comparison 
and personal observation in an attempt to 
establish the credibility of my remarks. 


DISCUSSION. Briefly, an outline of this dis- 

cussion may be stated as follows: 
1. Accounting as a technique subject lends 
itself to the laboratory method of teaching. 


2. Our present laboratory procedure, which 
consists merely in the performance of arti- 
ficial exercises taken from a textbook, is 
wholly inadequate in presenting a real 
challenge to a wide-awake accounting pu- 
pil. 

3. More adequate laboratory facilities for the 
teaching of accounting could and should be 
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H. Grady Baker 
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provided by correlating the work of ac- 
counting with the following extracurricular 
activities: 

a. The High School Bank 

b. The High School Cafeteria 

c. The High School Store 

d. The High School Commercial Club 


It is generally conceded that accounting is 
justified in our high school curriculum because of 
its general educational value as well as its voca- 
tional or technical educational value. The point 
o1 its justification needs no argument—especially 
from the standpoint of accounting teachers. Be- 
cause of the techniques involved in a mastery of 
the subject, we as teachers resort to the labora- 
tory method of teaching accounting. This method 
is used in the teaching of other subjects where 
certain techniques are required. For example, 
can you picture a typewriting instructor teaching 
his subject with only a keyboard chart and a 
well-written lecture on how to finger the type- 
writer keyboard? No, it requires hours and hours 
of practice on real typewriters. Again, can you 
imagine a shop instructor teaching his subject 
without the facilities for making cabinets, benches, 
tables, and the numerous other articles made by 
pupils in their shop classes? 


These are so-called laboratory subjects, the 
mastery of which requires the development of 
certain techniques. Therefore, laboratories have 
been provided wherein the pupil applies certain 
principles in the performance of his work. Through 
this constant application of such principles he 
increases his efficiency in the techniques involved. 
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In the teaching of accounting we have adopted 
the laboratory method of teaching because we 
realize that accounting techniques must be mas- 
tered and we provide laboratory exercises which 
require the constant application ot desired tech- 
niques and principles. However, the question to 
be raised here is: Is our laboratory procedure 
adequate to challenge the best interest of our 
pupils? Let us compare for a moment the work 
of an accounting laboratory with that of a course 
in wood shop. In the wood shop the pupil pro- 
ceeds with his work—getting out his stock on 
expensive planers, band saws, joiners, and sand- 
ers. He performs the many operations required 
in the project and when he has completed them 
he has for his labors a nice lounge chair or an 
artistic floor lamp. He rightfully takes consider- 
able pride in the finished product. In the ac- 
counting laboratory we find the pupil with a 
textbook filled with make-believe problems. The 
average pupil proceeds to record transactions, 
prepare statements, and close his accounts with 
no great deal of enthusiasm in his work. His 
finished product consists of a few sheets of paper 
on which he hopes will appear a good grade 
mark, and after that—the wastebasket. If he is 
“out of balance,” the only consequence is a poor 
grade mark. Thus, many of them are induced to 
copy their problems from fellow classmates. 
There is a lack of the motivating situations which 
prevail in the shop laboratory. 


It is not my purpose in attacking the ade- 
quacy of our present laboratory procedure to 
even intimate that the work is of no value. It is 
of great importance and without it we could not 
begin to effectively teach our subject matter. 


It seems to me, however, there are numerous 
possibilities of enlarging the scope of our labora- 
tory work by providing a laboratory in which 
real problems are worked out for real people in- 
stead of for John Doe—where pupils work at the 
job because of their interest in the reality of 
situations presented to them. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL BANK. In my opinion one 
of the most effective ways of motivating the 
necessary drill work in connection with account- 
ing procedure is through the operation of a high 
school bank. Let me describe briefly the opera- 
tion of a bank with which ] have had some expe- 
rience. We had a special room equipped with 
posting machines, filing cabinets, and other 
equipment. The room was conveniently located 
with the teller’s window opening in such a way 
that it was easily accessible to customers of the 
bank. We had our own forms such as check 
books, deposit tickets, statements, and ledger 
sheets. 

With the authority of the high school prin- 
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cipal all funds belonging to the high school or to 
the thirty or thirty-five clubs and other organi- 
zations were deposited in the school bank. In 
fact one of the first deposits received by the bank 
was a check drawn by the Board of Education in 
favor of the Athletic Association for the purpose 
of purchasing equipment. Receipts from all 
games were deposited to the credit of the Athletic 
Association. The president of the association 
was responsible for all checks drawn against this 
fund. For example, the Safety Transit Company 
sent a statement to the association for $40 
charges for a bus chartered by the association 
for the purpose of transporting the football boys 
to one of their games. The association had only 
one checking account, and that was with the 
high school bank. The treasurer of the Athletic 
Association drew a check on the bank in favor 
of the Safety Transit Company. The check was 
deposited with the high school bank who in turn 
drew a check in favor of the Safety Transit Com- 
pany on its correspondent bank and charged 
this to the account of the Athletic Association. 
Incidentally, this plan provided an absolute 
check on all receipts and all disbursements of the 
various organizations of the school. A set of 
books was installed for the association and all 
the book work was done by members of the senior 
accounting class. 

At the beginning of the school year about 
$800 was collected as deposits on locker keys. 
Every pupil in school was required to make a 
deposit on his iocker keys—both his general 
locker and his gym locker. This deposit was to 
be returned the following spring when locker 
keys were returned. This money was deposited in 
the school bank to the credit of the Locker Fund 
with the vice principal as guardian of that fund. 

As I have already stated, we accepted deposits 
for both checking accounts and savings accounts. 
We offered individuals a higher rate of interest 
on their savings than they could obtain at any 
down-town bank. This was made possible only 
because of the interest earned on the Locker 
Fund which we deposited in a savings account as 
well as all savings accounts which were opened 
with us. Of course this added inducement stim- 
ulated savings on the part of our student body. 

Another account which I should like to refer 
to was that of the Students Association. The 
Students Association sponsored all entertain- 
ments given in the high school auditorium. Sev- 
eral times during the year programs were given 
which netted the association from $300 to $500 
each. This money was disbursed by the associa- 
tion in many ways, which entailed a considerable 
amount ot bookkeeping. As in the case of the 
Athletic Association, the bookkeeping was done 
by members of the senior accounting class. 
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THE HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA. The Board of 
Education furnished our high school cafeteria 
with modern equipment and paid for a generous 
initial order of supplies ordered by the dietician 
in charge. From that time on the cafeteria was 
to be operated on a self-supporting basis except 
for salaries of employees regularly employed by 
the Board. One of the first calls that came to us 
for help was from the lady in charge of the cafe- 
teria. We installed a set of books and other rec- 
ord forms designed to give the necessary informa- 
tion required by the Board on the first of each 
month. The records were kept and statements 
were prepared by members of the accounting 
class who were assigned to do that work. 


Imagine if you will, the attitude in which the 
pupils would prepare those statements as com- 
pared with the attitude in which they would 
prepare a Statement of Profit and Loss from 
some problem in their textbook. Cafeteria tickets 
were sold; the money was counted and deposited 
by these pupils. We were even asked to voice 
our opinion in regard to the prices of lunches 
sold because the Board would not tolerate a 
profit any more than it would a loss in the opera- 
tion of the cafeteria. Therefore, upon two or 
three occasions near the end of the month when 
it seemed that an excess profit would be shown, 
we were prevailed upon by a near-trantic dietician 
to charge out the purchase of cooking utensils or 
chinaware as a replacement instead of added 
investment. 


Largely for the benefit of our accounting 
class, we were planning to install a cost system 
to be maintained in connection with the cafeteria 
books during the following year. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL STORE. There are a 
number of high schools in the country which 
operate a retail store in which school supplies and 
a limited stock of other merchandise which ap- 
peals to the high school pupil are sold. In some 
cases the advent of the high school store may 
have come in response to a demand for conveni- 
ence in the purchase of school supplies. This 
function alone would justify its existence. How- 
ever, my interest in this type of school project is 
confined to the almost unlimited educational 
possibilities it offers to the work of advertising, 
salesmanship, and last but not least, accounting. 
It seems to me there is no one field quite so fer- 
tile with possibilities of motivating and integrat- 
ing the work of these three major courses offered 
in any well-balanced commercial curriculum. 
We attempt to teach pupils salesmanship and 
advertising without giving them something to 
sell and something to advertise just as we at- 
tempt to teach accounting without giving them 
something real for which to account. 


The high school referred to in this article did 
not maintain a school store. We carried only 
school books and supplies which were classified 
and accounted for in terms of teachers’ requisi- 
tions. However, in a new high school building, 
located in the same city, which was completed 
in 1931, the idea of a retail store was incorporated 
in the architects’ plans. A beautiful storeroom 
centrally located, with attractively arranged 
windows for display purposes was the result. 
They planned to stock the store with all types of 
merchandise which appeal to high school pupils. 
The question of convenience in buying was prob- 
ably the least important reason for its being. Its 
chief function was to serve definite needs in con- 
nection with advertising, salesmanship, account- 
ing, and related courses in the commercial de- 
partment. 


THE HIGH SCHOOL COMMERCIAL CLUB. We 
have in this country the high school commercial 
club, the high school club of commerce, and the 
high school business club. There is probably a 
greater difference in the type of activities in 
which they engage than the different names in- 
dicate. No doubt they all have as a common 
purpose the fostering of scholarship and increased 
interest in business education. In spite of the 
fact that too many such clubs are burdened with 
long, drawn-out by-laws and constitutions, there 
are many educational advantages to be derived 
from the high school commercial club. If prop- 
erly sponsored by enthusiastic commercial teach- 
ers, the club offers a wonderful opportunity for 
motivating and integrating the work of the com- 
mercial department. Furthermore it provides 
excellent opportunities for making contacts with 
the business world into which many of our high 
school pupils will go after graduation. 


CONCLUSIONS. Accounting, as well & other 
business subjects, if vitalized through ifs corre- 
lation with various school projects, will make a 
stronger appeal to high school pupils. The prod- 
uct of our accounting courses will be more satis- 
factory to future employers. It seems to me we 
are still in the infancy of effective business train- 
ing for our high school boys and girls. 
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What Is Socialized Commercial Education? 


Here is an article that will help to clear up 

many of the current misunderstandings of 

the “‘social,’’ “‘personal-use,’’ and “’con- 
sumer’’ values of commercial subjects. 


by 
R. G. Walters 


Director of Teacher Training 
and Personnel Officer 


Grove City College 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 


Jupcinc from the articles appearing in 
our current education magazines and from the 
topics discussed at our education association 
meetings, commercial teachers are rapidly be- 
coming social-minded. At least it would appear 
that the pros and cons of a socialized commercial 
education program form the chief professional 
topic of discussion among commercial teachers. 
Most writers and speakers seem to favor a highly 
socialized program; a few are rather conservative 
in their attitude toward socialized commercial 
work; and very few are out-and-out antagonists 
of the idea. 

One would naturally suppose, from the great 
amount of attention being devoted to the subject, 
that school administrators and teachers would 
have a clear concept of the term “social educa- 
tion.”? Such, however, is far from the case. Last 
August I visited over seventy superintendents 
and pfincipals in various sections of Pennsyl- 
vania and discussed with them the matter of 
socializing commercial work. Although most of 
those interviewed expressed themselves (on first 
thought) as favoring a social emphasis in com- 
mercial work, yet when questioned closely, the 
majority admitted that they had very hazy 
ideas about the meaning of the term “social” as 
applied to commercial education. The same lack 
of understanding seems to prevail among com- 
mercial teachers. Time and again I have brought 
up the subject of social commercial education in 
my conversations with teachers, and more often 
than not, they begin by saying that they are not 
at all sure what it is all about. In fact, much of 
the present uncertainty about the possible social 
values of commercial education can be traced to 
a misconception of the word “social.” To com- 
plicate the situation, a number of new terms, 


'Encyclopedia eof the Social Sciences, Vol. I, p. 3. 





including “education for personal use” and 
“consumer education,” have been introduced 
within the past couple of years, and there seems 
to be a tendency to confuse these terms with 
“social education.” 

But there should be little question as to the 
meaning of the word “social,” for authorities are 
surprisingly in accord regarding it. Let us see 
what several have to say. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary defines “‘social’’ as “pertaining 
to companionship or mutual relationship with 
others. Relating to the natural understanding 
and intercourse of individuals.” Professor Edwin 
R. A. Seligman, writing in the Encyclopedia of 
the Social Sciences, says: “The phenomena re- 
lated to group activities are commonly called 
social phenomena, and the sciences which classify 
and interpret such activities are the social 
sciences. Social sciences may thus be defined as 
those sciences which deal with the activities of 
the individual as a member of a group.”! One 
other authority, Pi Gamma Mu, the National 
Social Science Honor Society, with chapters in 
approximately two hundred colleges and uni- 
versities, defines social studies as “‘those studies 
which deal with man’s relations with other men.” 

All the foregoing quotations stress the idea 
that the word “social” refers to a relationship 
between people. ‘This being the case, what we 
have come to call “education for personal use” 
cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be 
designated as social education. If shorthand, 
typewriting, or bookkeeping is taught for 
personal use, then certainly it is not taught 
from the social viewpoint, yet many people use 
the terms “social education” and “education for 
personal use,” as though they are interchange- 


able. 
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One cannot but recall the conversation be- 
tween Humpty Dumpty and Alice: 

“There’s glory for you!” said Humpty 
Dumpty. 

“I don’t know just what you mean by 
‘glory,’ ” Alice said. 

Humpty Dumpty smiled contemptuously. 
“Of course you don’t—till I tell you. I meant 
‘there’s a nice knock-down argument for you! ” 

“But ‘glory’ doesn’t mean ‘a nice knock- 
down argument,’ ” Alice objected. 

“When I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said 
in rather a scornful tone, “it means just what I 
choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 

I hope those reading this article will not 
think that I am opposed to commercial education 
for personal use; as a matter of fact, I favor the 
idea, if not carried to extremes. Business and 
professional men and women, housewives, and 
college students—all are finding an increasing 
use for typewriting in their personal affairs as 
distinct from the vocational use of typewriting 
by stenographers. These same groups are like- 
wise finding a need for a knowledge of book- 
keeping in keeping their personal records, in 
budgeting their personal finances, and in pre- 
paring their personal income tax statements. 
To a somewhat less extent, many people find 
the ability to write shorthand a useful personal 
accomplishment. This has been my own experi- 
ence, as I have for years written my first drafts of 
lectures and examinations in shorthand, and 
have found the ability to prepare the material in 
this way a great saver of time and paper. Hence 
I am a great believer in commercial education 
for personal use. But—and this is the point at 
which I am driving—such education is not social 
education. 

“Consumer education” is another term which 
has become exceedingly popular during the past 
few years, but the exact meaning of which re- 
mains somewhat obscure. Since one cannot be 
a consumer without coming in contact with 
other people through the process of buying, it 
would seem that consumer education is a form 
of social education, although the term is not so 
broad in its meaning as the term “social.”” Some 
writers limit “consumer education” to one or 
two new subjects, “buying” and “consumer 
economics” in particular. Those favoring the 
first of these subjects do so because they believe 
it will prove a defense against high pressure 
selling. ‘They overlook the fact that if sales- 
people are using unethical, high-pressure methods 
in their contacts with the buying public, the best 
remedy is not to introduce courses in buying, 
(which can only reach a very small proportion 
of the students who will eventually buy) but to 
educate a new type of salesperson—a salesperson 


who will be imbued with the ideal of service.’ As 
to the second of the special subjects, it is doubtful 
whether any course in economics can be planned 
which will entirely separate consumer problems 
from production problems. Indeed, an examina- 
tion of the several syllabi which have been sug- 
gested for courses in consumer economics shows 
that a large part of the material is identical with 
what is already taught in courses in general 
economics, salesmanship, retailing, commercial 
law, economic civics, and problems of democracy. 
Then, too, in planning special courses in buying 
and consumer economics, we must not overlook 
the problems of how we are to squeeze these sub- 
jects into an already overloaded curriculum; of 
how the student and the teacher can find time 
for the additional work; and of how the taxpayer 
can stand the added financial burden made 
necessary by the offering of additional subjects. 


If, then, we are not to offer consumer educa- 
tion through the medium of new subjects, how 
are we to assure this very desirable type of train- 
ing? Simply by stressing the consumer viewpoint 
in such subjects as commercial law, salesmanship, 
advertising, retailing, general business, and 
general economics. I have not included such 
subjects as bookkeeping, shorthand, typewriting, 
and office practice, because I do not believe they 
can be taught from the consumer viewpoint, and 
I can see no other results but confusion and a 
lowering of standards of achievement if an 
attempt is made to teach them from this view- 
point. 


Suppose we take a few of the subjects which 
can be taught from the consumer viewpoint, and 
see what can be done with them. Commercial 
law has long been taught from the viewpoint of 
an attorney or judge. Thus in the average com- 
mercial law textbook we find numerous cases 
upon which the student is required to pass 
judgment. ‘These cases are not based on what 
people should do to keep out of trouble, but on 
what the court should decide after the parties 
involved here got into trouble. Here is a simple 


case such as is found in a commercial law text- 
book: 
X signed a note payable to the bearer. Y 
stole the note and transferred it to Z, who 


was unaware that it was stolen. Can Z 
collect from X? 


There is no question about the foregoing 
case being social in nature, since it pertains to 
the relationships of three men to one another; 
but in solving such a case problem, the student 
will have neither the viewpoint of the consumer, 
nor of the producer. He will be forced to think 
wholly from the viewpoint of the attorney or 
judge. If, on the other hand, commercial law is 
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to be taught from the consumer viewpoint, the 
student will not be required to solve cases which 
should be decided by a court, but will be taught 
how to write letters ordering goods, how to 
accept offers made through the mail or by ad- 
vertisement, and how to place orders with 
salespeople—in other words, how to buy without 
getting into legal difficulties. 

Now let us see how we can apply the consumer 
viewpoint to salesmanship. An occasional teacher 
is found who still teaches high-pressure methods. 
True it is that high-pressure salesmanship is 
within the scope of what we call “social educa- 
tion,” since it deals with the relations of one 
individual with another, but it certainly does 
not represent the consumer viewpoint. For- 
tunately, many business men realize that high- 
pressure selling is disastrous, since it results in a 
loss of customers; hence, salesmanship taught 
from the consumer viewpoint really means 
better business. Instead of teaching the student 
to use high-pressure methods, we should teach 
him to sell only what the customer needs, to 
help him select suitable goods, and to render him 
other forms of service. Above all, we should 
imbue the student with the highest ethical 
principles. When salespeople are trained along 
these lines we shall have little need for courses 
in buying. 

So far I have attempted to point out that 
the terms, “social education,” “education for 
personal use,”’ and “consumer education,” are not 
synonymous. Moreover, all three seem to clash 
at times with another phase of commercial 
education which is of particular interest to the 
employer. I refer to “vocational education.” The 
employer is primarily interested in having our 
schools prepare rapid and accurate stenographers, 
efficient bookkeepers and clerks, and sales- 
people who can actually sell and not merely take 
orders. Asked it he favors the socializing of 
commercial education, he will probably answer 
in the affirmative, with the conditional stipulation 
that such socialization must not interfere with 
the vocational efficiency of the student. Com- 
mercial educators cannot afford, in their enthus- 
iasm for a social program, to ignore this warn- 
ing of the employer, for the employer must ever 
be the final judge of the success of a commercial 
department. Regardless of what superintendents, 
principals, or college professors may think of a 
commercial curriculum, if it does not fill the 
needs of employers, it is a failure, and eventually 
those teaching the commercial subjects will have 
to look for other jobs. 

Since there is so much to be said in favor of 
personal, consumer, and vocational education, 
why not plan our commercial curricula wholly for 
the student, the consumer, or the employer, or for 
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all three jointly? Why give any consideration to 
the needs of society as a whole? Why worry 
about “social education” in its broadest sense? 
Simply because our public schools are financed 
through taxation, and because we can justify 
publicly financed education only on the basis 
of its making better citizens. The taxpayer is not 
ordinarily interested in whether a high school 
student, whom he does not know and perhaps 
will never meet, can typewrite his own personal 
letters, whether he is a clever buyer, or whether 
he satisfies the whims of some employer. But the 
taxpayer is very much interested in whether the 
public school student is a good citizen of the 
community, the state, and the nation. He is 
interested in the student’s having respect for the 
personal and property rights of others; in his 
voting intelligently at every election; in his 
helping to make his home and his neighborhood 
attractive; in his keeping free from disease so 
that he will not be a menace to or a burden upon 
society; and in his spending his leisure time so 
that he will not be a nuisance to the community. 
All these and many other matters pertaining to 
society will be given consideration in a properly 
socialized curriculum, whether it be a commercial 
curriculum, a scientific curriculum, a classical 
curriculum, or a general curriculum. 

The desirability of the social objectives being 
accepted, the question next arises: How may we 
achieve them? Three methods of procedure are 
possible. First, enrich the commercial curriculum 
with a sufficient number of social subjects; 
second, stress social topics in the semi-social 
commercial subjects; and, third, use methods of 
instruction which will develop the mind qualities 
most needed by society. Let us consider these 
methods in the order named. 

Unquestionably, the best way to socialize the 
commercial curriculum is to see that it includes a 
sufficient number of social subjects. No attempt 
to socialize the skill subjects, such as shorthand 
and typewriting, can offset a lack of the truly 
social subjects. The latter may, of course, be 
either academic or commercial; the well-planned 
curriculum contains both. The academic group 
includes history, civics, and the subject that is 
taught in some states under the title of problems 
of democracy. The commercial group includes 
economics, commercial geography, commercial 
law, salesmanship, and retailing, all of which are 
almost wholly social. However, I wish again to 
stress the fact that even though the commercial] 
subjects just named are social, they may not ne- 
cessarily be taught from the consumer viewpoint. 

Some subjects cannot be classed as wholly 
social, and yet they contain much material that 
is social in character. General business, book- 
keeping, and business English are examples. 
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Even a cursory examination of the contents of 
courses in these three subjects will show that 
they are partly social and partly nonsocial. 
Thus a course in general business may include 
the following nonsocial topics: 


Office Appliances 

Filing 

Telegrams and Cablegrams 
Use of Time Tables 
Business Papers 

Office Reference Books 
Record Keeping 


On the other hand, we frequently find the 


following social topics taught in general business 
courses: 


Talking over the Telephone 
Buying 

Selling 

Meeting People in Business 
Applying for a Job 
Business Organization 

Law in Business 


The material offered in a course in book- 
keeping is likewise a mixture of social and non- 
social topics. Here are a few examples of nonsocial 
topics: 

The Journal 

The Ledger 

How to Post 

The Trial Balance 

The Cash Book 

The Inventory 

Special Columns 


The foregoing topics are concerned with 
clerical matters, whereas the following have to 
do with man’s relations with other men, and so 
are social in nature: 


Borrowing from a Bank 
Collecting Through a Bank 
Organization of a Partnership 
Management of a Partnership 
Organization of a Corporation 
Officers of a Corporation 

Bad Debts 


Much of the work covered in business English 
is nonsocial, as is indicated by the following 
topics: 

Parts of a Letter 

Folding the Letter 

Grammar 

Punctuation 

Unity 

Coherence 

Sentences and Paragraphs 


But here we have a number of topics that 
deal with the relations of one person with another: 

Visualizing the Reader 

The “You” Attitude 

Attracting the Reader’s Attention 

Persuading the Reader 

Appealing to Instincts 


Appealing to Special Classes 
Courtesy 


A long step toward socializing the commercia 
curriculum will be taken if the teacher emphasizes 
the social topics (such as those listed) in the 
subjects of a semi-social character. Incidentally, 
the stressing of these topics will not only help 
to socialize general business, bookkeeping, and 
business English, but it will also make them 


more interesting to the student, and thus more 
teachable. 


The third way to socialize the commercial 
curriculum is to use methods of presentation 
which will develop the mind qualities needed by 
society. Notice that this is quite different from 
the somewhat discredited doctrine of formal 
discipline. What I am advocating is the develop- 
ing of social-mind qualities through proper 
methods of presentation; whereas the doctrine 
of formal discipline is based on the supposition 
that particular subjects develop particular 
faculties of the mind, and that these faculties can 
then be transferred to other subjects or to life 
activities. Unfortunately many students during 
their years in school acquire certain skills, and 
memorize certain facts, but they show little 
evidence of having acquired the mental attributes 
of a community leader; for be it remembered that 
social and community leadership is dependent, 
not so much upon skill and knowledge, as upon 
the possession of a mind which questions, reasons, 
and judges. 

There has been, perhaps, no greater single 
factor in the advancement of civilization than 
the questioning mind. Gutenberg questioned the 
method of writing books by hand, and the print- 
ing press was the result. Americans questioned 
the right of England to tax them without their 
consent, and the United States was the result. 
Edison questioned the kerosene lamp, and the 
electric light was the result. Sholes questioned 
the slow method of writing letters by hand, and 
the typewriter was the result. Rousseau ques- 
tioned the theory of education prevalent in his 
time, and the modern idea of teaching children 
rather than subject matter was the result. 
Froebel questioned the old autocratic type of 
school management, and the present idea of 
social participation in the school was the result. 
Every advance whether in the field of science, 


(Concluded on page 234) 
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“But it’s too difficult,” is one of the 
reasons advanced for the virtual omission from 
our secondary schools of a course in consumer 
economics. Electricity and ether waves and 
electrodynamics are difficult also, still in the 
experimental stage, yet many boys in the grades 
know more about electric forces and airplanes 
than do their instructors, so let us be less cock- 
sure as to what is too difficult for them to master. 
Most of our boys and girls have first-hand knowl- 
edge acquired in the home, through bitter experi- 
ence with everyday economic life. Knowledge 
acquired in this way is costly and too often the 
right experience is never acquired. 

Probably the difficulty of teaching, for 
example, “thrift and investing” is largely chimeri- 
cal. But while teacher-training institutions have 
not had a very chummy relationship with 
economics, the teachers are suspected of making 
the subject too abstruse, intangible, remote, and 
dismal for the high school pupil or even the 
general public. 

Perhaps the terminology employed has some- 
thing to do with the distaste evidenced by school 
boys and girls for economic topics. No one cares 
particularly to have preached to him the words 
frugality, thrift, budgets, economical, and saving. 
The connotation is bad. Such terms have too 
many painful associations. The general im- 
pression is one of self-denial, or something to be 
avoided. 

Just as physiology and hygeine were intro- 
duced into the school to prevent human waste, so 
financial guidance may be considered preventive 
economics. Its introduction and growth have 
been slow in coming, and in small doses, but the 
handling of money in an intelligent way is one of 
the prime remedies for our present terrible and 
unnecessary waste to individuals and to society. 

For years Rugg has condemned the encyclo- 
pedic method of presenting community and 
national problems to our children. In 1923 he 
wrote these words: 

“They treat all the elements of community 
life . .. No one topic has been or could be treated 


fully enough to give immature youth a true 
picture of it. What is needed in place of the brief 
and isolated paragraphs we now give children to 
read? A wealth of anecdote, narration, and 
description about a new worth-while matters.””! 

When one examines fifteen or twenty of 
today’s popular economics or social science text- 
books, he cannot fail to agree with Rugg. Every 
conceivable phase from the garbage system to the 
Federal Reserve Banks is mentioned. We have 
crammed into the pupil’s head a great deal 
about politics, the Constitution, and our balloting 
system, yet the critics’ plea is that our children 
are too immature, and have no occasion in their 
present lives to use the simple fundamentals of 
everyday buying and selling. 

A few radicals long ago concluded that the 
education of boys and girls should cover three 
important divisions of commercial problems: 

1. Knowledge and training in planned spend- 

ing. 

2. Knowledge and training in resisting sales- 

manship of all kinds. 


3. The direct consumer problems of when, 
where, and what to buy. 


PLANNED SPENDING. No one can spend wisely 
unless he knows how much he has to spend after 
his absolutely necessary expenses are paid. The 
average pupil knows something about how our 
government is financed, but has a very hazy 
notion about how his family is financed, and of 
the quality and price of the common things in 
his home. 


The first lesson in planned spending could be 

approached in three ways: 

1. A simple formula could be given: 
One-fourth of the family income for food. 
One-fifth for rent. 

One-seventh for clothing. 
One-seventh for culture wants, 
The balance for savings and insurance. 

2. Another teacher may want to begin with 

fixed charges such as taxes, life insurance premi- 


1H. O. Rugg, “‘Do the Social Studies Prepare Pupils Adequately for Life Activities?” National Society for the Study of Education, Twenty- 


second Yearbook, Part II, Ch. 1. 
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ums, and other fixed sums; after these are 
subtracted from income the remainder is appor- 
tioned to the other things. 

3. Engel’s Law may serve as an introduction, 
or the Law of Harmonious Consumption or the 
golden mean, but, above all, the subject should be 
introduced with a quip or a joke. For example: 

“*T can’t get along on Jim’s salary,’ wails 
the housewife.” 

Some of our newer textbooks in bookkeeping 
and elementary business training are providing 
projects for practice exercises in budgeting. 


DEFENSE MECHANISM FOR SALESMANSHIP. 
After the individual has determined how much 
he should spend on food, shelter, clothing, and 
sundry items he needs to study how to increase 
his efficiency in purchasing along two lines. 

First, he should make a study of salesmanship 
in order that he may.be able to resist it when 
occasion arises. 

Second, he should make a scientific study of 
certain articles and goods before purchasing 
them. In a situation calling for clear judgment it 
is astonishing that the general level of buyman- 
ship is not high. 

This condition may be attributed not only to 
a lack of buying intelligence on the part of the 
individual but also to the fact that he received 
his educational exposure to subject matter 
entirely foreign from the average person’s life. 
In fact, it is only in recent years that the theory 
has been advanced that the education of the 
consumer is a suitable subject for secondary 
school instruction. Indeed, the child dictates a 
majority of purchases, according to Pitkin.? 
“Father writes the check, mother smiles approval, 
but youth triumphant buys the car.” 


The first line of defense of the consumer lies 
in raising the standard of the ethics of business 
and of the professions. At present the rule of the 
market is caveat emptor. Not only in fact but 
also in point of law does it not constitute fraud 
for a salesman to withhold any pertinent facts 
he may choose. It is therefore expedient for the 
buyer himself to ascertain all the facts in the 
case. 

His first line of defense, then, is the ethical 
standard of salesmen and the house he represents. 
It should be fairly easy for the consumer to select 
a seller of integrity, but of late years it has been 
exceedingly difficult to do so. They are virtually 
all tarred with the same brush. The consumer’s 
second line of defense lies in his power to sav 
“No.” The commodity under consideration may 
be all right, but no one knows as well as he, the 
needs that come first in his life. Who has not 


bought a “safety” razor that left scars, a fat 
reducer that was harmful, a new gadget of doubt- 
ful value when the household needed new 
furniture and the family wardrobe was sadly 
depleted? 

The advertisement is a powerful though 
silent salesman. The skill of advertisers far out- 
shines the skill of buyers. Who hasn’t been led 
to believe that “bargain sales” will give him the 
opportunity to outwit the merchandiser? 

Women buy about 85 per cent of all consumer 
commodities and should be trained in school to 
employ some degree of skill in their buying. 
Because they have not had such training, they 
are clay in the seller’s hands. Professional buyers 
and sellers for large concerns spend a lifetime and 
vast effort to acquire skills for their work. 
Housewives, and who will doubt it, have little 
opportunity to acquire learning except through 
costly errors. 

The young wife throws out many groceries 
while she learns to cook. She brings home many 
“white elephants” while she is learning to buy. 
Many of us suspect that she never really learns 
to buy—she just “kids” herself that she has good 
buying judgment—because she more often than 
not follows “hunches,” wishes, fads, styles, and 
fashions. 

Another rule that we could teach in school is” 
the first rule of salesmanship: Know Your Goods. 
A knowledge of the value of goods is then the 
third and last line of defense of the consumer. 
He must master the facts pertaining to the price 
and quality of goods in the market just as he 
would master the science of chemistry or physics 
or geometry. There is no easy road to learning 
and the only alternative to economic slavery is 
to study the technique of buying and selling. 
Judgments need training and tastes need culti- 
vation. 

Women, especially, like to imagine that they 
have an inherent buying sense, a canniness, or a 
mysterious natural gift for judging what is best. 
They often believe, so it seems, that they are 
under the divine protection of providence in all 
their negotiations. Is this true? Are we super- 
stitious? Does nature offer us much guidance, or 
are our habits and behaviorisms acquired? The 
advertiser and salesman, as well as the psycholo- 
gist, know they are acquired or learned. 


“The mastery of economic life,” says Henry 
Harap, “requires the learning of a vocabulary 
which the mass of the people do not possess.’ 

The unscrupulous salesman does not hesitate 
to make capital of peoples’ ignorance. For 

(Concluded on page 238) 


‘Walter B. Pitkin, The Consumer, His Nature and His Changing Habits (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1932), pp. 197-209. 
"Henry Harap. The Education of the Consumer (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929), p. 11 
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The Present-Day Social Significance of 


Commercial Education 


President Yoder is widely known for his contribu- 
tions to commercial education. He was formerly 
head of the department of commercial teacher 


training of Whitewater 


State Teachers College. 


This article is reprinted by permission from “’Com- 
mercial Education,’’ bulletin of the Whitewater 
State Teachers College. 


SENSING RESPONSIBILITY. We 
are all very conscious of the fact 
that the nation is extremely social- 
minded at the present time. Yet 
we are all very much confused in 
our thinking. This is evidenced by 
the fact that some advocate group 
action versus individual enterprise; 
disarmament versus preparedness; 
democracy versus dictatorship; 
profit motives versus nonprofit 
motives; an economy of scarcity 
versus an economy of abundance; 
materialism versus spiritualism; 
and these do not by any means 
cover the entire scope of our opposing viewpoints. 
We are all more or less believing that some 
changes must be permanently made in our social 
order. Just what part the schools are to play in 
bringing about desirable changes is still a very 
great question. I do not believe we are clear in 
our educational philosophy. The history of 
educational influence, I believe, is subordinate to 
the influence of social practices. The old question 
of the origin of the egg and the chicken is parallel 
to the question of whether educational procedure 
shapes civilization, or whether civilization shapes 
educational procedure. It is my belief that the 
answer is merely a recognition of the fact that 
both situations are parts of a cycle, each con- 
tributing much to the other, and neither being 
able to live without the other. 


I think we are all very conscious of the fact 
that there is a demand upon us as teachers and 
school officials for greater social significance in the 
results of our work in teaching and in directing 





by 


C. M. Yoder, President 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


the affairs of education. So much 
has been written and spoken on this 
subject that we cannot escape the 
feeling that society demands of us 
much more than we have been giv- 
ing in the past in the formation of 
an educational program of greater 
social usefulness. I do not think I 
have any specific outline of a pro- 
cedure to inaugurate to accomplish 
this result nor do I presume to offer 
to you today any specific program 
for immediate adoption in the field 
of commercial education. I hope, 
however, to challenge your think- 
ing and leave with you some ragged edges upon 
which you may seize to aid you in an effort to 
clarify your already formulated notion of what 
is needed. 


“RECOVERY” AND “NEW DEAL.” Any slogan 
suggesting “recovery” or a “new deal” is now 
considered quite trite. Some say recovery is not 
what is needed. We do not want to go back to 
the past. In fact, we cannot go back to old things 
and old ways. We must go forward to new 
achievements, working through new ideals and 
with new ideas. There is no such thing as re- 
covery in the sense of returning to the old 
methods. The “new deal” suggests a shifting of 
the cards to the same players at the same old 
game. The result of the playing after the new 
deal is merely a shifting of the honors or profits 
or defeats. We are not in any way changing the 
rules of the game or spreading the opportunities 
for proper division of the honors or rewards. 
Yet, out of all the thinking and efforts caused by 
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these two slogan themes, “recovery” and “new 
deal,” have come some very wholesome results. 
We have been impressed with the idea that a 
change is upon us, and we must adjust our 
practices to the new social conditions. In the 
adjustment of these practices, it is assumed that 
new practices will develop, and with that in 
mind we are likewise to expect much adjustment 
in the very thing which causes us to be conscious 
of a needed change in our personal practices. It 
means a giving and a taking. Society must give 
up some of its practices; individuals must give up 
some of their practices; and out of this will come 
changed conditions for the betterment of all. We 
are more than conscious of the fact that these 
changed conditions are not going to be permanent. 
No one is foolish enough to believe that we are 
going to settle upon a new order and remain 
there. We are wise enough to understand that a 
constant change is going on. We do seem foolish 
enough not to prepare and plan for that change. 

The whole progress of recovery and a new 
deal has driven us to develop new ways of doing 
old things, to discover new methods and new pro- 
cedures in all of our undertakings. In education 
we have been driven to new thinking concerning 
the objectives of education, the purposes for 
which we are spending our wealth and energy in 
the field of education. As stated earlier, society is 
demanding that we interpret our work more 
specifically in terms of social significance, taking 
from the practices of society the best and teaching 
the youth of the land special knowledge with 
some desirable notion of social significance and 
certainly with a degree of occupational or voca- 
tional efficiency. 


EDUCATIONAL PLANNING. The national slo- 
gans of today all seem to imply “planning.” 
This word and its implications are getting under 
our skins. The mention of “planning” irritates 
us. This fact perhaps indicates that we are 
conscious of the need of definite planning and 
are not doing much about it. To me planning 
does not mean the development of a hard and 
fast outline of procedure to be followed over a 
period of years, but rather the development of an 
intelligent philosophy of education and of life 
which will enable us as a people to readily and 
effectively adjust ourselves and our institutions 
to rapid changes. It has been said that the only 
constant thing in life is change. Therefore, let 
us plan our education program to meet the re- 
quirements of this all-important constant in life. 


It is our obligation to plan for curricula of 
greater social significance in the field of com- 
mercial education. It is the opinion of many 
educators that education lacks a definite phil- 
osophy and program. No program of education 


is sound which does not provide for scientific 
knowledge, a philosophy of life, and vocational 
efficiency. The effective execution of such a 
program will make no attempt to treat these 
factors separately. All subject matter, which is 
the vehicle for learning, will not admit of equal 
degrees of importance of each of these factors. 
In a program of commercial education emphasis 
must be given to the first two factors, certainly, 
but the last one must receive special attention. 
As a matter of fact, commercial education pro- 
grams are being so directed, perhaps more so 
than any other particularly designated school 
program. ‘The term commercial education is 
often a scarehead in the minds of educators. A 
careful study of the direction, aims, and ob- 
jectives, and the content of the present-day 
commercial education program will reveal that 
it fully provides for all three factors of a sound 
educational program; namely, scientific organiza- 
tion, social outlook, and vocational efficiency. 


CULTURAL AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
The history of commercial education reveals that 
the so-called commercial subjects came into the 
high school curriculum largely after 1900. These 
subjects were first offered by private schools. 
Many such schools developed this work in the 
years immediately following the Civil War. 
These subjects were taught, when first intro- 
duced, with the sole objective of preparing young 
men and women for the occupation of business. 
That early occupational objective has had a 
lasting and beneficial influence upon general 
education. Commercial education is becoming a 
legitimate and important part of general educa- 
tion. Likewise, general education is recognized 
as being essential to commercial education. 


The generally accepted present function of 
education will not permit one type of subject 
matter presumably designed to insure culture, 
and another to insure proficiency in a vocation. 
This much defined word, “culture,” merely im- 
plies a state of being which is the result of 
education. And, according to Dewey, “Education 
is that reconstruction and reorganization of 
experience which adds to the meaning of experi- 
ence and which increases ability to direct the 
course of subsequent experience.” Education 
through experiences in occupations or vocations 
is, therefore, cultural. No one escapes the ex- 
periences of wealth getting and wealth using. 


DEMANDS FOR COMMERCIAL EDUCATION. It 
is true that the number of positions in commercial 
occupations and vocations field has materially 
decreased recently, and the number of high school 
students prepared for such positions has very 
materially increased. In spite of these facts, the 
educational reports and statistics show an 
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increase in the demands for commercial education. 
To meet this demand, an increasing number of 
high schools are offering commercial courses. 
In Wisconsin, the Biennial Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 1930 shows that 
39,143 high school pupils, or 41.8 per cent of the 
enrollment were carrying commercial subjects. 
This is an increase of 10.7 per cent in four years. 
The statistics from other state reports show 
similar situations. 


This increase in high school enrollment in 
commercial work is obviously not due to the 
increased opportunity for employment in com- 
mercial positions. We, therefore, ask ourselves 
the question: To what then is it due? My 
answer to that question is that the tendency now 
prevails to adapt commercial education to the 
purposes of general education. If my answer to 
this question is correct, the greatest educational 
problem and one of immediate concern facing 
commercial teachers and, in fact, all educators, 
is the reconstruction of our educational curricula 
on the secondary school level. Another problem 
complementary to this one is the redefining of 
our educational philosophy and the revising of 
our procedure. By the latter, I mean a clearer 
understanding of the present function of educa- 
tion. 


THE JOB OF LIVING. Only recently the wife 
of a distinguished foreigner visiting this country 
for the first time remarked, “I am astounded at 
the number of young men and women attending 
your high schools and colleges. Do they all get 
jobs when they are graduated?” Under our 
present conception of education we no longer ask 
that question in America from a specific voca- 
tional or occupational standpoint. The specific 
answer to her question is: Yes, certainly, the 
job of living. It is for this job that our schools 
must reconstruct their curricula and our teachers 
redefine our philosophy of education and more 
particularly revise our procedure. The solution 
of this problem will require a new type of organi- 
zation of subject metter and a new type of 
teacher. It means a new type of commercial 
teacher, and, consequently, it means a new type 
of teacher-training program. 


Commercial education, I believe, has the 
earmarks of a broad general education. Since 
American educational philosophy recognizes a 
freedom of choice of occupation on the part of all 
children and, further, that it is recognized that 
everybody should have instruction in the prin- 
ciples of business, we can no longer offer commer- 
cial subjects from an occupational viewpoint. 
We must offer such courses from a _ broader 
general business standpoint. This situation, I 
believe, we all recognize. Because of this situation 
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may | repeat, we must have a revision of our 
procedure, a new type of commercial teacher, and 
it follows, a new type of teacher-training college. 


SOCIAL INTERPRETATIONS. The vague, hazy 
notion that the nature of commercial education 
should be more social and economic is often pre- 
sented. This notion is not clearly understood and 
certainly the procedure to accomplish the results 
it suggests is not now practiced. A course in 
general business in lieu of arithmetic, book- 
keeping, and allied business subjects has been 
proposed as the solution. To my thinking, such 
a course is too elementary, superficial, and, if you 
please, too general to be of any great value in 
giving instruction in the principles of economics 
and their practical application in the field of 
business. Greater emphasis upon the social 
studies has been suggested as the only solution. 
I would propose as a solution of this problem, 
the offering of the same tvpes of subject matter 
under reorganization and through revised teach- 
ing procedure, making every subject a social 
subject. The subject matter should be reorgan- 
ized not only to accomplish better the present 
vocational or occupational proficiency, but also 
to include a wider range of underlying principles 
with broader interpretation. The recognition of 
commercial courses for general education has 
resulted from the narrow occupational proficiency 
for which we have long striven and have ac- 
complished. The serviceability of such results is 
clearly seen and desirable. Our job now is to 
broaden that subject matter to provide for in- 
struction in the underlying economic and social 
principles of everyday living and to interpret this 
broader subject matter in each subject so that 
it may be applied to everyday life as effectively 
as our narrower vocational results have been. 


A new type of educational and teaching pro- 
cedure is needed. Instruction must be given with 
the full purpose and objective of interpreting 
knowledge that it may develop wisdom on the 
part of the learner. Teaching must be done 
with the thought of mastery of principles and 
their application to life’s contacts in whatever 
vocation or occupation they may be formed. 
There need be no differentiation of subject matter 
for different groups. That is, it is not necessary 
to have one organization of subject matter for 
those who do not intend to enter commercial 
occupations and another organization for those 
who do. If the underlying principles are not 
sufficiently well organized and taught to be useful 
in an occupation, they certainly will not be useful 
in any of their applications. On the other hand, 
if they are taught well enough to serve in occu- 
pational experiences, they will be serviceable in 
other experiences in which they are involved. 
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GOALS IN EDUCATION. Unfortunately organi- 
zation of subject matter and teaching procedure 
has been based too largely upon the sacredness of 
the subject. One unit of subject matter has been 
organized to fit into the next higher, and the 
next higher into the next higher, and so on, ar- 
riving at vertical goals. Our teaching procedure 
has been developed on the same vertical scheme. 
One unit of subject matter has been taught with 
the thought of preparing the pupil for the next 
higher unit, and in the next higher unit he is 
prepared for the next higher, and so on, striving 
to arrive at some vertical goal of achievement. 
By such organization and procedure we graduate 
pupils “word-perfect” in individual subjects, but 
with little ability to correlate and interpret their 
learning into wisdom. We have been building 
vertical goals of achievement in special subjects 
when we should have been building horizontal 
goals for better living. 


We have been testing for efficiency in knowl- 
edge of the subject matter rather than for the 
abilities to use or apply the underlying principles 
of the subject as tools of learning and for shaping 
judgment in matters of everyday experience. It 
is as important that the pupil knows the difference 
in effect upon his financial status between a 
discount of five cents on a pound of coffee and 
the same discount on a pair of shoes, as it is to 
know how to figure discounts and to record them. 
It is more important that the student knows the 
difference between a debtor nation and a creditor 
nation and the effect of this difference upon his 
economic life, than it is to know merely the 
meaning of debit and credit. 


THE NEW TEACHER. The necessity of reor- 
ganization of subject matter and the revision of 
procedure is a challenge to all educators. Com- 
mercial teachers have been thinking of this 
matter and as time goes on, out of the contribu- 
tion of all will come a saner educational philoso- 


phy. However, as we study this problem, we 
must be conscious of the fact that we, personally, 
are an important factor in the development of a 
new commercial education program. A new type 
of teacher must evolve. We, who are now on the 
job, will have the biggest task. We must assume 
broader and more liberal attitudes toward 
learning and scholarship. We must become more 
intelligent, wider read, and better masters of 
underlying principles of social and economic life. 
The fuller knowledge we have of life’s problems, 
the more efficiently can we select and organize 
subject matter suitable for certain school levels. 
The more conscious we are of the presence and 
forcefulness of vital human relationships, the 
better teachers we will be. We must strive for 
mastery in our own lives, and likewise in the 
instruction of our pupils. Without mastery, a 
principle is useless, in application in an experi- 
ence, whether it is within or without an occupa- 
tion. It is our task to see the job of living over 
and above any job in an occupational sense and 
to teach our pupils in preparation for that job. 
And in this task strive for horizontal goals rather 
than vertical goals. 


TEACHER TRAINING. I have suggested that 
a new type of teachers’ college must also. be 
developed. This logically follows if a new type of 
teacher is to evolve. And the teacher is the most 
important factor in the forwarding of any con- 
ception of the function of education. It will be 
the task of the college to incorporate into its 
training program all the factors referred to in 
this discussion: a reorganization of subject matter, 
a revision of procedure, the adherence to a 
program of mastery of underlying principles, a 
redefining of the principles of the function of 
education, the elimination of vertical goals of 
achievement in subjects, and the development 
of horizontal goals in the job of life through the 
interpretation of knowledge into wisdom. 
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A Panel Discussion 


Teachers who are in charge of programs for 
conventions are constantly looking for new ideas. 
The panel discussion method has come into use 
rather rapidly within the last few years. This 
report shows how the panel discussion method 
was used at a meeting of commercial teachers in 
Ohio. 

At the meeting of the commercial section of 
the Central Ohio Teachers Association at Co- 
lumbus on October 26, 1934, there were no 
speakers for the first half of the program; instead 
there was a panel of six teachers, who carried on 
a discussion among themselves, and with the 
audience. 

These six teachers were seated at the front of 
the room along the two sides of a “‘V,” the chair- 
man being at the point, with the open side of the 
““V” toward the audience. The topic announced 
for discussion at the meeting was “Just what is 
it that commercial education is doing for pupils? 
What might it do that it is not doing?” 

A few days before the meeting the members 
of the panel were sent a few questions, such as 
“What are you now teaching in your school?” 
“What are your standards for graduation?” 
“How well are your graduates prepared for the 
positions open to them?” 

The discussion was opened by a brief state- 
ment from the chairman, who then asked each 
member in turn to reply to the question as to 
what they were teaching in their schools. The 
chairman had asked them at the beginning if 
three minutes would be enough time in which to 
give their reports, and they all agreed that no 
more time would be required—and what is more, 
no one ran over that time. 

The discussion continued, no particular mem- 
ber of the panel being designated to answer the 
other questions. The audience became interested, 
asked questions, and made comments freely. The 
hour was too short a time in which to cover the 
subject or to exhaust the interest. 
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RESULTS. If one looks for great truths to 
be disclosed, or sparkling utterances to burst 
forth, one will be disappointed. The discussion 
method is too informal for truths to be formulated 
in striking form. A speaker who speaks as one 
having authority—whether he be really an au- 
thority or not—can lead the minds of most of 
those present along a given line of thought, and 
so produce something like unanimity of opinion 
and conclusion. With time in which to shape his 
paragraphs and polish his sentences, he can make 
his utterances more striking and more worthy of 
quotation, than is likely to be the case in a give- 
and-take discussion. 


But in a discussion each member of the group 
is likely to find his own thinking stimulated. 
After all, the good results of any meeting, to each 
individual present, must come from the stimula- 
tion of his own thinking. Sometimes a speech or 
paper brings about that result. But sometimes 
a speech merely leads the mind along well-worn 
channels, and at other times a speech may leave 
the mind of a hearer far behind and below, while 
the speaker takes flight into regions where the 
hearer cannot follow him. 


On the other hand, in a discussion every 
listener is likely to follow the train of thought, 
and will probably be compelled to do some think- 
ing for himself. Whether he agrees or disagrees 
with what is being said, he feels that he is on 
common ground with the speaker, is about as 
well qualified to form an opinion, and has an 
equal right to express that opinion. 


Such at least seemed to be the attitude of 
those present at the meeting in Columbus. There 
was no hesitancy in speaking on the topics pre- 
sented. After the meeting several teachers said 
that they had found the discussion helpful and 
hoped that a similar plan might be carried out at 
other meetings. 


(Concluded on page 240) 
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Visual Education Through Commercial Charts 


All educators are becoming more 
and more interested in visual educa- 
tion because of its usefulness in ef- 
fective teaching procedure. “One 
picture is worth 10,000 words” is a 
true proverb. Which do you retain the 
longer on an introduction, the visual 
impression of a person or his name? 
Why do you often say “I remember 
your face but can’t recall your name?” 

History, geography, and other de- 
partments have been using maps and 
charts for years in their work. Fifty 
years ago these teachers wasted much 
of their time by outlining maps on the 
blackboard just as we have been doing 
in the last few years. Their work was 
not as efficient as it could have been with the 
proper facilities for visual instruction. Large 
industrial and retail concerns are using diagrams 
and charts in training their employees to use 
business forms. They must have certain im- 
portant information, and they have found their 
best results were obtained through devices which 
make the dry facts more interesting and realistic. 


All commercial teachers are using their black- 
boards in the preparation of many different types 
of commercial devices. A person is always in- 
terested in diagrams, illustrations, and pictures 
that he sees in any department. These illustra- 
tions and devices are the marks of a successful 
commercial department. Such devices insure 
student interest and promote effective learning in 
a shorter duration of time. 


Our limited board space makes it impossible 
to retain these devices, and most of them are 
needed many times throughout the year. Students 
are constantly asking questions during, before, 
and after class which require some form of illus- 
tration. Our departments all need certain com- 
mercial forms and charts that can be brought 
into use in a second’s notice, yet not utilizing our 
valuable board space. 

This has all been realized through a series of 
five commercial charts manufactured by the 
National Map Company of Indianapolis. These 
charts consist of three for bookkeeping and two 
for typewriting. 

Each chart has an individual holder perma- 
nently placed just above the blackboard. These 
charts may be removed to other rooms where 
holders are located. They are always ready for 
use at the pull of a ring, and are out of the way 
when not in use. You may write on any of them 
with ink, pencil, chalk, or crayon, and then 
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erase and wash. Atmospheric condi- 
tions will not affect them. They are 
guaranteed. 

The first chart is the ten-column 
Work Sheet. It is needed many times 
for the purpose of adjustments and for 
clarifying all the many problems that 
arise before, during, and after class. 
It is always handy, and the black- 
board serves as a backing while writing 
on the chart. It is very beneficial in 
teaching the points of so much im- 
portance in the work at the end of the 
fiscal year. 

The second chart consists of a sales 
ticket, purchase invoice, check and 
stub, note, draft, and trade accep- 
tance. These six forms are all enlarged to four 
times their normal size and are very practical in 
illustrating (a) how to fill them out, (b) direct 
posting to the ledger, or (c) recording in the 
journal. You may fill out these forms, erase 
them, or wash them, and they are ready for use 
again. This chart may be used in many classes 
in our high school. The impression created 
through visual observation in this work is re- 
tained indefinitely. 

The next chart illustrates the form and ar- 
rangement of our two statements, the Balance 
Sheet and the Profit and Loss Statement. The 
principal accounts are illustrated with the names 
and amounts. Each statement is prepared with 
schedules giving additional information as to 
contents of the statements. This chart is needed 
in both typewriting and bookkeeping classes. 


The fourth chart consists of four business 
letter forms, illustrating all parts and arrange- 
ments. The four forms illustrated are indented, 
block, semi-block, and inverted. The contents of 
each letter discuss the advisability of using the 
respective form, the set up, and arrangement. 
This chart is very helpful in illustrating and 
teaching the use of capital letters, tabulation, and 
letter construction. 

The fifth chart consists of four forms of 
filing: alphabetic, subject, chronological, and 
geographic. Every student needs some training 
on systematic filing of papers and articles. Every 
letter prepared in your typewriting classes can be 
marked as to what filing tab it should be filed in 
each cabinet. 


These charts are proving to be very helpful 
in the promoting of effective commercial training. 
—Chester J. Elson, Danville High School, Dan- 
ville, Indiana. 
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to YOUR bookkeeping course 


IF your bookkeeping course is taught properly it will fill an important 90TH — 
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the BALANCE SHEET 


Economic Education —Why Not? 


Mr. Price, the author of this article, has been one of the 
leading advocates of more economic education in the high 
school commercial department. In this article he points 
out the results of one of his studies and presents a sum- 
mary of the recent pleas for better economic education. 


The September, 1933, issue of THE BALANCE 
SHEET contained a general business test.1 I 
asked commercial teachers to assist in determin- 
ing the general business knowledge of high school 
commercial students as compared with similar 
knowledge of noncommercial students. 

The interest of commercial teachers in eco- 
nomic-business education was exemplified by a 
response from over three hundred schools repre- 
senting more than thirty states. However, only 
about thirty schools, representing approximately 
one thousand students, cooperated to the extent 
of sending in the results of their testing. I gave 
the test to over five hundred noncommercial 
students. Table I shows the comparison of busi- 
ness knowledge of commercial and noncommercial 
students in the secondary schools. Data were not 
available for the ninth-grade academic students. 


Economic Knowledge of 
Commercial and Noncommercial Students 



































Median Score 
Grade 
Commercial Noncommercial 
Nine 33.5 
Ten 42.3 41 
Eleven 53 49 
Twelve 58 56 
Table I 


Table I shows a very definite lack of effective 
teaching of economic principles in the commercial 
departments of our high schools. The median 
scores (115 perfect score) indicate conclusively 
that those students majoring in commercial work 
are only slightly superior to the academic stu- 
dents in regard to their economic-business intel- 
ligence (assuming that the average I. Q. is the 


18-20. 


same). If the test is any measure of social-eco- 
nomic intelligence, then we have failed miserably 
in acquiring one of our main objectives of com- 
mercial education. Why? 

A glance through our commercial education 
journals will reveal any number of pleas by our 
commercial educators for social-economic educa- 
tion. Let me recall a few for you. 


H.G. SHIELDS. The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. ““The business teacher who has 
kept in touch with tendencies in the field is fully 
aware of a real need for general business educa- 
tion for all. For many years the subject of socio- 
business education or economic education has 
been a question of wide discussion at teachers’ 
meetings, and little by little teachers have come 
to the conclusion that the big task in the field is 
not to offer narrow vocational training for a rela- 
tively small group of clerical workers but rather 
to offer training of a general type for all students, 
commercial and noncommercial. That there is a 
real need for this genera! training, especially on 
the senior high school level, is not seriously de- 
bated; the real question is, how can the type of 
training, which we in business education feel is 
so necessary, be developed?’ 


J.O.MALOTT. Former Specialist in Commer- 
ctal Education, U. S. Office of Education. “Con- 
sidering the shortcomings in the present content 
seeking to make adjustments to certain phases 
of the problem, a new integration of content 
around a more comprehensive set of objectives 
seems essential. The function of the proposed 
new course would be to popularize basic elemen- 
tary information for improved economic literacy, 
guidance, judgment, and citizenship. The general 
objectives might be classified under three head- 
ings, pertaining to the economic order, the major 
economic and business problems of the nation at 
large, and the major business problems of the 
individual and the household.” 


R. F. BECKERT—Oh10 University, Athens, Ohio. 
“Our country is basically an economic unit. Our 


“Shall We Teach Economic Education?” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., September, 1933), pp- 


“Major Issues in the New Business Education,” Taz Batance Sweet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., April, 1933), p. 340. 
“Education for Economic Citizenship,” The American Shorthand Teacher (New York: Gregg Publishing Co., May, 1933). 
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world is fundamentally concerned with problems 
of economics. If education is to train for life, 
surely economic or business education must be 
one of our primary considerations.’ 

“A specific phase of the economic cycle is 
that of consumption. Again, no person ‘exists 
who is not a consumer. Business education de- 
mands the development of intelligent consump- 
tion. We, the commercial teachers of the present, 
are charged with the responsibility of developing 
in our students an appreciation of intelligent 
consumption with all its attendant problems.” 


CLINTON M. FILE—State Teachers College, In- 
diana, Pennsyloania. ‘The commercial depart- 
ments of senior high schools, as everyone knows, 
equip students for initial business vocations, e. g., 
clerks, stenographers, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
and salesmen. Yet in giving such specialized 
training to students, we have neglected to give 
much needed training for promotion and ultimate 
needs. To avoid the risks of premature and too 
narrow specialization, should we not include in 
the business curriculum more training in social- 
business subjects? Such a curriculum would have 
economics as its core. Sociology, business organ- 
ization, finance, marketing, business psychology, 
and production should also be included and co- 
ordinated with economics and skill subjects of 
specialization. The use of such training would be 
valuable to the business man and the citizen in 
his various roles of consumer, investor, employee, 
producer, and business manager; its adaptation 
would help him see business in its interrelation- 
ships and social implications; its implications 
would help him to make more intelligent adjust- 
ments to the complexities of our business age, 
thereby reducing his risks and those of society.’’® 


E. A. ZELLIOT—University of Denver, Denver, 
Colorado. “Commercial education may more di- 
rectly assist in promoting a better understanding 
of the structure and relationship in business 
enterprises. Boys and girls need to be taught 
more clearly what business is, how it functions, 
the materials and facilities that are used, and the 
human relationships that are involved. This 
includes the responsibilities and the interdepen- 


dence of different departments within a particular 
concern; the relationship of one firm to others 
within that industry and the relationship of the 
particular industry to other industries.”” 


HERBERT A. TONNE—New York University, 
New York City. On the other hand there were 
also indications that teachers of business sub- 
jects were recognizing that clerical or office edu- 
cation, important as it is, was not the whole of 
business education. Increased recognition of the 
need for business education in the home and 
other non-vocational aspects of life grew.’’ 


A. O. COLVIN—State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado. “Every high-school pupil should not 
only have the opportunity but he should be re- 
quired to take a course in the junior or senior 
year which would deal with the fundamentals of 
practical economics and business methods.”’® 


PETER L. AGNEW—New York University, New 
York City. “This period of depression has indi- 
cated clearly how little the average man knows 
about the economic life about him and how much 
he really should know. One of the real weaknesses 
in our present secondary-school curriculum is the 
fact that this element has been too completely 
overlooked.”#® 


ELVIN S. EYSTER—North Side High School, 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. “Another group of business 
educators contend that what they choose to call 
‘clerical’ training, or training for specific job, is 
of decreasing importance and that much of it 
must give way to courses that result in a better 
understanding of economic principles, clearer 
economic concepts, and a broader view of the 
social service called business.”! 


H. A. ANDRUSS—State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. ‘The socialization of busi- 
ness subjects is the problem of tomorrow .. . 
The young worker must look beyond his daily 
vocational tasks, past his own concern, and have 
an understanding of his relation to society both 
as a producer and as a consumer.””” 


WALTER J. MATHERLY—University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. “Since business is the mech- 
(Concluded on page 240) 


“Commercial Education—An Appraisal,” Tue Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., January, 1934), p. 207. 
‘Business Education—A New Deal,” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., March, 1934), p. 297. 

“Can Education Reduce Risks?” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The Trethaway Publishing Co., March, 1932). 
™ Business Education and Economic Readjustment,” Tae Batance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., May, 1933), 


p. 393. 


“Business Education in 1931,” The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The Trethaway Publishing Co., December, 


1931). 


“Symposium on Consumer Education for Business,” National Business Education Quarterly (Washington, D. C.: 1201 Sixteenth Street, 


N. W., May, 1934). 
Ibid. 


1The Part of Education in the New Deal,” The Ball State Commerce Journal (Muncie, Indiana: Ball State Teachers College, Novem- 


ber, 1933). 


Commercial Education in the High School of Tomorrow,” Tue Ba.ance Sueet (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., No- 


vember, 1933), p. 102. 
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Handling School Funds 


The handling of school funds is an important 
problem in every school, whether large or small. 
The larger schools recognize it as a very vital 
problem in administration and hire a bookkeeper 
to “keep books” for the various organizations 
and have an elaborate set of records in which to 
record in detail every transaction. Of course this 
is the business-like and proper way to handle 
such a situation. 

On the other hand smaller schools cannot 
afford to have one person devoting his whole 
time to keeping the records in a permanent 
systematic order; therefore the task is sometimes 
given to the secretary of the principal but 
usually to the teacher of commercial subjects. 


These persons usually have a very full day’s 
work in addition to this extra burden. Realizing, 
of course, that it is very essential to have the 
records kept and that the principal’s secretary or 
the commercial] teacher is the logical one to keep 
them, the question arises as to what kind of 
“set-up” can be provided that will adequately 
keep the records with the minimum amount of 
time and effort. 

Therefore the following set-up is suggested 
that actually works very effectively and at the 
same time requires a minimum amount of work: 

1. There should be just one account kept in 
the bank for two reasons; first, to eliminate a 
number of small bank accounts; and, second, in 
order to centralize the responsibility for signa- 
tures on school organization checks. 


2. Material; needed by main treasurer— 
A. Duplicate receipt book. 


B. Columnar journal with at least 12 
double columns. 


C. Check book with voucher checks. 


Materials for each organization treasurer— 


A. A duplicate receipt book. 
B. A cash book, the left side of which is 


to be used for recording receipts and 
the right side for recording payments. 


3. Each organization treasurer writes a 
receipt for all money received, a duplicate of 
which is retained. These duplicate receipts are 
then posted by the treasurer to the receipts side 
of the cash book. Any bills to be paid are given 
to the commercial teacher, who pays them by 
check only. The organization treasurer records 
the information on the payments side of the 
cash book. At the end of each day the treasurer 
turns in to the commercial teacher all money 
received and receives in return a receipt. 

The organization treasurer can tell the 
balance on hand at any time by subtracting the 
total of the payments side of the cash book from 
the total of the receipts side. 

4. At the end of each day the commercial 
teacher takes all money received from the various 
organizations and deposits it in the bank in the 
one fund maintained there, receiving a duplicate 
deposit slip. 

5. At regular intervals, possibly once a week, 
the commercial teacher can post the week’s 
transactions, from the duplicate receipts and 
check book stubs, to the journal which is kept 
as shown in Illustration I. 

6. The balance of the “‘cash” column will 
equal the balance on the check stubs. The balance 
on the check stubs and the monthly statement 
from the bank can be checked. 

7. The matter of auditing is very important 
and should be done at regular intervals. The 
teacher can audit the treasurers’ books quite 
expeditiously by totaling the receipt book of the 
organization. The total should equal the amount 

(Concluded on page 233) 


Illustration I 
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| Cash Senior 
| Class 
Rec. | Ch. —— 
1933 | No.| No.| Dr. | Cr. |Dr. | Cr. 
Mar.1 | 1 | Senior dues 5.00}... |... |s.00}... 
2 2 | Junior dues 2 
3 3 Door receipts from game}.. 90.00] i | 
4 Referee for above game. ] pb |20. 00 o 
5 Sophomore dues.... . 6.00)... | 
10 | 5 | Lyceum receipts... .|40.00) | 
10 Expense on above. . 2 — | 00! - 
14] 6 | Weekly sales........... - {| | ; 
15 Printing bill on above. . | 3 ver vo 
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Business Education —A Three-Point Service 


Business cannot be escaped! Every 
individual finds himself continually 
face to face with business relationships, 
whether as a consumer or seller of 
goods and services, or in connection 
with the operation of social organiza- 
tions. There is a business side to every 
occupation and to every social insti- 
tution—home, church, school, lodge, 
or local government. The success of 
these is dependent to a considerable 
degree upon the business foresight and 
intelligence exhibited by their admin- 
istrative personnel. During the past 
few years the fate of many social or- 
ganizations has rested largely upon 
the ability of their officers to observe 
financial precautions and care, and to coordinate 
budget-making, record-keeping, and efficient 
spending. Those upon whom the task of leader- 
ship has fallen, though perhaps ranking high in 
professional fields, have not always displayed 
business acumen, which should be part of the 
training of everyone who is called upon to act 
in capacities involving financial management 
and policy making. 

Still, with such a situation of reality, with 
economics and finance screaming forth in news- 
paper headlines daily, and with social institu- 
tions pressing youth into their ranks and manage- 
ment, much of the ordinary secondary school 
procedure continues to be as it was a quarter of 
a century ago—the same old history, literature, 
mathematics, languages, and even with the same 
books and recitation assignments. 


Business education has set for itself the nar- 
row vocational aim inherited from the private 
schools from which it came. Its field has been 
considered as separate and apart from the classi- 
cal and academic types of education, and it has 
not been permitted to encroach on their territory. 
However, there are evidences of the beginning of 
a breaking down of these barriers. Socio-economic 
studies are appearing occasionally in the plans 
of progressive schools, and some educators are 
endeavoring to translate into practice their real- 
izations that the technique of living in a society 
of dynamic realities cannot be learned in a se- 
cluded world of scholasticism. One element in 
that society is this matter of business relation- 
ships. 

There seems now to be an opportunity for 
business education to become deliberately aggres- 
sive and take the lead in this barrier-breaking 
activity by actually recognizing that there are 
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three groups it should serve. This 
three-point service would include: 


1. Courses for all secondary pupils 
in the basic elements of business 
as it affects everyone in rela- 
tionships as consumers, workers, 
or members of the social order. 


2. For some pupils opportunities for 
the attainment of foundational 
skills in processes of a business 
nature. 


3. For those pupils who desire defi- 
nite preparation for certain types 
of commercial vocations. 


SOCIAL-BUSINESS TRAINING. Stud- 
ies known as junior business training 
and economics have provided an approach to 
the problems of universal business relationships, 
though not yet coordinated to a degree which 
might be desirable. Certainly in an era fraught 
with discussions of balanced budgets, taxation, 
standard pricing, and other topics, there is a 
fertile field for up-to-date material with which 
to develop a lively interest on the part of 
secondary school pupils. The type of education 
intended here has sometimes been called con- 
sumer education, and yet it seems that it should 
go farther than the connotation of consumer 
in its strict interpretation. It ought to seek to 
determine those things of a business nature 
which have a common coefficient in the lives of 
the ordinary citizenry. 

The use of the term business is broad. It 
serves to distinguish the aspects of commercial 
activities from those of a social, spiritual, inspira- 
tional, and educational nature. There is much 
interdependence. Frequently the other aspects 
are governed, or at least affected, by the business 
aspects. Surely no better illustration can be had 
in recent times than the relationship between 
taxation and public education. The policies and 
plans of education, under the present set-up of 
public tax support, however laudable, are subject 
to the results of the operation of taxation policies. 
The conflict between ideal desires and financial 
actuality becomes real in this case. 


What should be included in such an arrange- 
ment? The usual adult has home, occupational, 
and social connections which bring about business 
relationships. Home management may have 
problems of budgeting, spending, distribution of 
income, saving, investing, purchasing, credit buy- 
ing, and house renting. Occupation brings master- 

(Concluded on page 233) 
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The Pons Asinorum of Accountancy 


This year in my classes the following presenta- 
tion of “debit and credit” was successfully given 
to a group of beginning students in less than two 
hours. 

On a previous session the students had been 
told to bear in mind the business equation, 
Values=Ownership. This equation was again 
written on the board and the words “left” and 
“right” were added; thus: 


(LEFT) VALUES=OWNERSHIP (RIGHT) 


They were told an equation has two sides 
with special names; namely, Jeft and right. The 
business names were then inserted below; thus: 


VALUES =OWNERSHIP| 
LEFT {ASSETS =LIABILITIES(| RIGHT 
This diagram was left at the top of the board, 
and the following diagram was drawn and cap- 
tioned: 


A Differential Balance 





10 
(Left ) 


10 
(Right) 





; 


The method used in weighing was explained, 
and it was shown that the weight necessary to 
bring the instrument in balance is equal to the 
difference in weight of the two sides. The machine 
weighs differences and may be called a “differ- 
ence” (or differential) balance. As in the case of 
the equation, represented by the instrument, it 
also has a left and a right side. This gives us the 
true conception of “balance”’ as used in account- 
ing. The total weight of the two sides is to be 
disregarded; only the difference of the sides and 
the way the beam tips have meaning. 

After the students had this principle well 
fixed in mind, the diagram was expanded, as 
shown in Illustration I. 

The difference in physical leverage is to be 
disregarded. To clear up any possible confusion 
on that point, the students were told they could 
also picture the differential balances fastened to 
the beam as shown in Illustration II. 
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Illustration II 


The large beam must never tip; but we find 
that the small balances attached to the beam are 
seldom in “physical” balance. This means that 
they do have that kind of “difference” balance 
that is relevant to the science of accounts. Just 
below the figure the individual balances were 
drawn to visualize their tipping—those on the 
left of the business equation tipped to the left, 
and those on the right side tipped to the right. 
See Illustration III. 

The left balances normally tip to the left and 
seem to be related to each other in some special 
way—so much so that should one ever tip to the 
right, it loses its relationship, is unable to affect 
the left side of the large beam, and is transferred 
to the right side where its right balance is effective 
in pulling down the right side of the large beam. 
It can escape this transfer only in case it is so 
closely related to another left balance that the 
two may be combined as one. The same condi- 
tions, of course, apply conversely to the right 
balances. 

It was then an easy matter to show by illus- 
trations what would happen if a ten-pound 
weight were placed in one of the scale pans, and 
where another ten-pound weight must be placed 
if the large beam of the “business equation” is to 
be kept from tipping, remembering all the time 
that only the amount of difference in the two 


(Right ) 
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Left Balances 


ze 


Right Balances 


Illustration III 


sides of a differential balance can affect the 
large beam. It was thereby clearly demonstrated 
to the students that a ten-pound weight placed in 
any left-hand scale pan could be exactly balanced 
by a similar weight in any mght-hand scale pan, 
for if the second weight is placed in the right 
pan of a left balance, the weights will neutralize 
each other (because of the peculiar relationship 
of all left balances) and no pull will be exerted 
on the left end of the large beam. If the second 
weight is placed in the right pan of a right 
balance, the ten-pound effective pull on the right 
end of the large beam will balance with the ten- 
pound effective pull of the first weight on the 
left end, and, as a consequence, the large beam of 
the business equation will remain in equilibrium. 

Students were then ready for the explanation 
that all weights placed in any left-hand scale pan 
are called debits in accountancy; whereas all 
right-hand weights are called credits. The rule 


that all debits must equal all credits has already 
been visually demonstrated, and, at most, a 
brief review will be enough to make any student 
intuitively perceive it and firmly grasp it. After 
a few tests showed that the students had a 
fairly clear conception of debit and credit 
mechanics, they were assured that they had 
passed the pons asinorum of accountancy. 

In future class sessions the diagram was ad- 
vantageously elaborated as shown in Illustration 
IV. 

Instructors will readily see how the diagram 
may be modified in future lessons to simplify any 
accounting problem that may arise, for it is 
evident that the conception of “differential 
balance” is very fruitful and can be applied in a 
visual form all through accountancy, reducing 
to clarity the most complicated transactions.— 
Elmer R. Brill, Englewood Y. M. C. A., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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Southern California Commercial Teachers’ Association 


The fall meeting of the Southern California 
Commercial Teachers’ Association was held in 
the John Muir Technical High School, Pasadena, 
California, on November 3. 

The speakers were as follows: Dr. Vierling 
Kersey, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction; Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, principal, 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles; John 
A. Anderson, dean of records, Pasadena Junior 
College, Pasadena; Elizabeth Donahue, personnel 
manager, Title Insurance and Trust Company, 


Los Angeles; Guy W. Wadsworth, Jr., personnel 
manager, Southern Counties Gas Company, Los 
Angeles; Dr. Jessie Graham, Alexander Hamilton 
High School, Los Angeles. 

New officers were elected as follows: president, 
John N. Given, George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles; vice president, Thomas R. Brown, 
Herbert Hoover High School, Glendale; secretary, 
Mary Carver, George Washington High School, 
Los Angeles; treasurer, Alice Mulcahy, Excelsior 
Union High School, Norwalk. 
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A sure 







cure for lack 
of motivation in your 
business writing 


course 


Effective Business Correspondence 
By R. R. Aurner 


Change your course in letter writing from a dull subject of rules 
to an interesting subject of writing for efective results. This 
new book is based entirely upon the use of effective expression 
—statements that will sell goods, collect debts, and create good 
will. Your students are kept constantly ‘‘up on their toes” 
because of the many interesting problems that have been lifted 
from actual business offices. 


With EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE you can 


make the subject as interesting as fiction. 
v 


Available for a long or a short course, with or without a work- 


book. . é 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


+ 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco — 
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Lessenberry is Elected President of National Commercial 


Teachers’ Federation 


The thirty-seventh annual conven- 
tion of the National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation was held in the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on 
December 26-28. It was closed with 
a banquet on Friday evening, De- 
cember 28. 

Professor D. D. Lessenberry, di- 
rector of courses in commercial educa- 
tion, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, was elected pres- 
ident of the Federation. The following 
are the other officers and executives 
of the Federation: first vice president, 
L. M. Hazen, Shaw High School, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; second vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Marion Tedens, Chicago 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois; secretary, 
Bruce F. Gates, president of Gates College, 
Waterloo, Iowa; treasurer, J. Murray Hill, Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky; executive committee, Ivan E. Chap- 
man, principal of Western High School, Detroit, 
Michigan, and H. M. Owen, president of Brown’s 
Business College, Decatur, Illinois. The executive 
council consists of: president, D. D. Lessen- 
berry; executive committee, Ivan E. Chapman; 
executive committee, H. M. Owen; secretary, 
Bruce F. Gates; treasurer, J. Murray Hill; and 
past president, Edward M. Hull, president of 
Banks College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Approximately 1,000 members were registered 
at the time the convention closed. A great per- 
centage of these attended the convention. The 
preconvention membership exceeded 600. Many 
observers expressed the opinion that the 1934 
convention was the most successful that has been 
held in many years. It was no doubt due to the 
increased optimism, the active membership cam- 
paign, the excellent leadership of the officers, the 
unusually comprehensive program, and the plan 
for publishing a yearbook. 

Miss Ray Abrams, principal of Samuel J. 
Peters High School of Commerce, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, won first prize in her district in the 
membership contest. Miss Florene Krantz, 
Senior High School, Dubuque, Iowa, won second 
prize in the contest. 

The general chairman of the committee of 
arrangements in Chicago was Paul Moser, Moser 
School, Chicago. The banquet committee con- 
sisted of the following: Henry J. Holm, chairman; 
George E. McClellan; Paul Moser; Bruce F. 





D. D. Lessenberry 


Gates; and James L. Holtsclaw. 

Dr. E. M. Hull, retiring president 
of the Federation, presided at the 
banquet. The toastmaster was J. 
Murray Hill of Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University. Henry J. Holm of the 
Gregg School, Chicago, presented the 
attendance prizes. W. A. Robbins, 
retiring first vice president of the asso- 
ciation, introduced the new officers. 
The speaker of the evening was 
Charles Milton Newcomb, whose ad- 
dress was entitled “The Psychology 
of Laughter.” 

The yearbook of the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation will 
be entitled “The National Business 
Education Outlook.” This is the first annual 
publication of the association, although a quar- 
terly magazine has been published for several 
years. “The National Business Education Out- 
look” will contain the addresses delivered at the 
convention and will be organized as follows: 
Part I—The Personal Equation in Business Education. 


With special emphasis on vocational guidance, ob- 
jectives, and teaching materials. 

Part II—Principles and Practices in Business Educa- 
tion Curriculum Building. With special emphasis 
to origin, development, and present application. 

1. To commercial departments in junior and senior 
high schools. 

. To commercial education programs in large 
cities. 

3. To private business schools. 

4. To commercial teacher-training schools. 
Part I1I—Changing Attitudes Toward Business Edu- 
cation. 
1. By employers. 
2. By administrators. 
3. By patrons and pupils. 


i) 


Membership in the Federation includes a 
subscription to the yearbook. The dues are $2.00 
a year. Single copies of the yearbook may be 
purchased by nonmembers for $2.75. Eleanor 
Skimin of Northern High School, Detroit, Mich- 
igan, is literary editor. Bruce F. Gates of Gates 
College, Waterloo, Iowa, is publication editor, 
and J. Murray Hill of Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, is dis- 
tributing agent. 

The executive committee voted to hold the 
next convention in Chicago during the Christmas 
holidays in 1935. A complete report of the 
officers of the association will be published in the 
next issue of Taz Batance SHEET. 
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Outstanding Commercial Teacher Is Promoted for Presidency 
of National Education Association in 1935 





Annie Carleton Woodward 
Somerville High School 
Somerville, Massachusetts 


Miss Woodward has a keen mind, high ideals, intellectual vigor, a charming 
personality, and a tremendous amount of perseverance and energy. As a commercial 
teacher and as an outstanding educator, Miss Woodward deserves your support. 
Her record, listed below, is evidence of her ability to lead. 


Graduate of Boston University, B.B.A. 

Studied in summer schools at: 
Columbia University, 1915 
Pennsylvania University, 1916 
California University, Berkeley, 1917 
Simmons College, 1918 
New York University, 1919 
California University, Los Angeles, 1923 
London University, 1925 

Somerville High School faculty 

President, Massachusetts Teachers Federation for five 
terms, 1926-31 

President, Massachusetts Commission on the Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life, 1929- 

President, Middlesex County Teachers Association, 
1931-32 

President, New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association, 1927-28 

President, Somerville Teachers Club, three terms, 
1919-21; 1924-25 

President, N. E. A. Department of Administrative 
Women in Education, 1933- 

N. E. A. Vice-President, 1920-21 


Director, World Federation of Education Associations, 


1927-35 
Director, Massachusetts Teachers Federation 


Chairman, International Relations Committee of the 
Massachusetts Teachers Federation, 1931- 


Regional Consultant, Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education, 1933- 


Executive Committee, Consumers Council of New 


England, 1933- 
Member, Pi Gamma Mu; Beta Gamma Sigma 


Member, International Society for Commercial Edu- 
cation 


N. E. A. Member, Budget Committee, 1932-33 

N. E. A. Member, Legislative Committee, 1926-33 

N. E. A. Chairman, International Relations Commit- 
tee, 1930-34 

N. E. A. Delegate to World Federation of Education 
Associations, 1923, ’25, ’27, ’29, 731, ’32, °33 

N. E. A. Member, Executive Committee of the De- 
partment of Business Education, 1933-34 

N. E. A. State Director, 1926-34 

N. E. A. Life Member 
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Meeting of Teacher-Training Institutions 


The eighth annual convention of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher-Training In- 
stitutions will be held in the Claridge Hotel, 
Atlantic City, on Saturday, February 23. This is 
the week-end of Washington’s birthday. 


The convention is being held simultaneously 
with the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association. This is the 
only commercial meeting that is to be held in 
conjunction with the convention. 


All commercial teachers are invited to attend 
the meeting, whether they are members of the 
association or not. Reduced fares for the trip 
will be available to members of the National 
Education Association. Hotel reservations 
should be made promptly by writing to the 
Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City. Reservations for 
the luncheon should be made on the day of the 
meeting or earlier. 


The complete program is as follows: 
8:30- 9:00 A. M. Registration in the Rose Room. 


g:00-11:30 A. M. Consideration of the commer- 
cial teacher-training program as suggested by 
Professor Nichols’ committee at Cleveland. 


A. From the viewpoint of rural area teacher- 
training institutions. Report presented by 
R. G. Walters, summarizing the comments 
of Messrs. Andruss, Ash, Atkinson, Black- 
stone, Carlson, C. C. Crawford, Dodd, G. 
G. Hill, Kyker, Noel, Rierson, York, and 
Miss Nulty. 


B. From the viewpoint of city teacher-training 
institutions. Report presented by Frances 


Bowers, summarizing the comments of 
Messrs. Einolf, Haynes, Lessenberry, Percy, 
Shields, Tonne, Zelliot, and Misses Helen 
Frankland, Luvicy Hill, Edith Winchester, 
and Doris Tyrrell. 


C. From the viewpoint of city and state 
directors of commercial education. Report 
presented by John G. Kirk, summarizing 
the comments of Messrs. Altholz, Barnhart, 
Bullock, Cook, Edgeworth, Garbutt, Good, 
Goodfellow, Holtsclaw, Kibby, Miller, 
Reed, Rice, and Slinker. 


12:00-1:30 Pp. M. Luncheon in the East Room. 
A speaker will be chosen from the staff of the 
recently completed National Survey of Teacher 
Training. 


2:00-4:00 Pp. M. Research Commission Reports. 


A. Presentation of the bulletin prepared by 
Professor Blackstone’s committee: ‘“‘Re- 
searches in Business Education with Refer- 
ence to Teacher Training.” 


B. Presentation of the bulletin prepared by 
Professor Studebaker’s committee: ‘“Prac- 
tices and Problems in Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions.” 


C. Summary of the bulletin prepared by Pro- 
fessor Nichols’ committee: “Practices and 
Problems in Secondary School Business 
Training.” 

D. Plans for continuing the work of the 
Research Commission. 


4:00 Pp. M. Business Meeting. 








Smithdeal-Massey College Adds New 
Faculty Members 


The Smithdeal-Massey Business College of 
Richmond, Virginia, has recently announced that 
J. Bryce Sardiga of Buckner, Illinois, has been 
added to its faculty. 

Mr. Sardiga holds the degrees of A.B., B.C.S., 
and Ped.B. He did his graduate work at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. He has 
contributed articles to several magazines, in- 
cluding “The Normal Instructor” and “The 
Practical Educator.” 


Lois Lee, of Raleigh, North Carolina, has also 
been engaged as an instructor in the accounting 
department. Miss Lee obtained her A.B. degree 
at Christian College, Wilson, North Carolina, and 
obtained additional training at King’s Business 
College at Raleigh. 
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Earl Barnhart Ils Again In Commercial 
Education Service 


The United States Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C., has recently announced the 
reappointment of Earl W. Barnhart as chief of 
the commercial education service in the Division 
of Vocational Education, Office of Education. 


In October, 1933, Mr. Barnhart resigned a 
similar position to accept a place on the staff of 
the College of the City of New York. He offered 
courses in methods of teaching commercial sub- 
jects. While in New York, Mr. Barnhart com- 
pleted the requirements for a Master’s degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


The reappointment of Mr. Barnhart places 
someone in the Federal Office of Education who 
will look after the interests of commercial 
education. 








Southern Business Teachers 


The twelfth annual convention of the 
Southern Commercial Teachers’ Association met 
in Nashville, Tennessee, on November 29- 
December 1. The attendance at the convention 
was approximately 200. More than 150 members 
attended the banquet on Friday evening. W. A. 
Bass, executive secretary of the Tennessee State 
Teachers Association, was toastmaster. Dr. W. 
R. Odell, of Columbia University was the speaker 
at the banquet. 

At a business session, members voted to 
change the name of the association to Southern 
Business Education Association. The executive 
board selected Richmond, Virginia, for the thir- 
teenth annual convention. 

The convention program was built around the 
theme, “The Contribution of Business Education 
in a Democracy.” The following recognized 
leaders in the fields of commercial education, 
commerce, economics, and school administration 
were on the program: 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City; Dr. J. H. Dodd, State Teachers 
College, Fredericksburg, Va.; Dr. O. C. Ault, 
George Peabody College, Nashville; Walter D. 
Cocking, commissioner of education for Tennes- 
see; Clay D. Slinker, director of business educa- 
tion, Des Moines, Iowa; Dr. W. R. Odell, 
Columbia University, New York City; M. E. 
Studebaker, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Ind.; M. A. Smythe, Roanoke National Business 
College, Roanoke, Va.; Helen Evans, Gregg 
School, Chicago; Eleanor Skimin, Northern High 
School, Detroit; W. A. Bass, secretary of the 
Tennessee State Teachers Association; Dr. Albert 
S. Keister, Woman’s College, Greensboro, N. C.; 
Dr. Chester A. Phillips, University of lowa, Iowa 
City; E. W. Barnhart, chief of commercial 
education service, Washington, D. C.; J. L. 
Harmon, president of Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Hold Successful Convention 


Ajthree-year program of research was started 
to study some of the business education problems 
of a regional nature. 


The following officers were reelected: presi- 
dent, B. Frank Kyker, Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro; first 
vice president, Helen Frankland, Hume Fogg 
High School, Nashville; secretary, Mrs. Mar- 
guerite D. Fowler, chairman of commercial 
curriculum committee, Louisville, Ky. The 
following new officers were elected: second vice- 
president, S. E. Cranfill, Bowling Green College 
of Commerce, Bowling Green, Ky.; treasurer, 
Betsy Morton, University of Kentucky, Lex- 
ington. 


On the executive board one representative 
was elected from each of the southern states as 
follows: 


Alabama—Mrs. Gertrude DeArmand, 
Wheeler Business College, Birmingham; Ar- 
kansas—Adelaide Rogers, State College, Jones- 
boro; Florida—Walter J. Matherly, University 
of Florida, Gainesville; Georgia—Dr. C. B. Wray, 
Middle Georgia College, Cochrane; Kentucky— 
W. J. Moore, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond; Louisiana—Ray Abrams, 
principal, Samuel J. Peters High School, New 
Orleans; Mississippi—Margaret Goins, Missis- 
sippi College for Women, Columbus; North 
Carolina—Willie Ruby Blackburn, Central High 
School, Charlotte; South Carolina—Dr. Thomas 
W. Noel, Winthrop College, Rock Hill; Tennes- 
see—C. W. Edmondson, Edmondson School of 
Business, Chattanooga. 


The Southern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion has started a new quarterly magazine 
entitled “Modern Business Education.” A. J. 
Lawrence of the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, is the editor. 
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New York Business Educators 


The Business Education Association of the 
State of New York held its winter meeting in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, on 
December 1. George Wolfe, manager of Bird’s 
Business Institute, New York City, presided over 
the meeting. 

Dr. Charles Reitell, formerly head of the de- 
partment of accounting and industry of the 
University of Pittsburgh, was guest speaker. Dr. 
Reitell is an author and an accountant. He is at 
present an executive in the firm of Stevenson, 
Jordan, and Harrison, management engineers of 
New York City. 

The purpose of the conference was to further 
the aims and ideals of modern business schools 
and to discuss new problems. Some of the topics 
of discussion were the office-training laboratory 
and employment research departments. 


Alpha lota Convention 


Two hundred and seven delegates attended 
the fourth annual convention of Alpha Iota, 
national honorary business sorority, on October 
20-23. ‘These delegates represented forty-three 
chapters in twenty states. 

Mrs. Elsie M. Fenton of Des Moines, the 
national president, presided over the opening 
session in Hotel Fort Des Moines. The business 
sessions on Monday were devoted to round-table 
discussions. Robert Duffy, controller of a com- 
pany in Des Moines, acted as judge in selecting 
an “ideal secretary” from a group of forty-three 
eligible delegates. Nelda Niehaus, a graduate of 
Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, was selected as the ideal secretary. 
The convention delegates selected Gladys Nos- 
trom of Des Moines as queen of the convention. 


The next annual convention will be held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Sanford Brown Increases Its Faculty 





O. J. Swyers 


A. H. Buddemeyer 


W. S. Sanford, the hustling president of 
Sanford Brown Business College of St. Louis, 
Missouri, announces that he has added two more 
courses to his curricula and has added two new 
members to his faculty to handle these courses. 

The new public speaking course is under the 
supervision of O. H. Swyers who obtained his 
Ph.B. degree from Shurtleff College, Alton, 
Illinois, and who has completed graduate work 
in the University of Missouri and Washington 
University, St. Louis. 

The new mathematics course is under the 
supervision of A. H. Buddemeyer, a graduate of 
the Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. Mr. Buddemeyer has also com- 
pleted graduate work in Washington University. 

Sanford Brown Business College is recognized 
as one of the better schools in the Middle West. 
It is accredited by the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools and is empowered 
through its state charter to issue diplomas and 
confer degrees. Mr. Sanford deserves congratula- 
tion upon selecting two outstanding new men to 
add to his faculty. 








Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association 


The sixth annual meeting of the Southwestern 
Private Commercial Schools Associatior was 
called to order by George E. Meadows, Meadows- 
Draughon Business College, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana, in the Baker Hotel, Dallas, Texas, on Satur- 
day, December 1. About sixty members and 
guests were present. Schools in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Arkansas, and California were repre- 
sented. 

Members of the association went on record as 
opposing the practice of allowing FERA schools 
to compete with private commercial schools. 
This resolution was forwarded to the National 
Commercial Teachers’ Federation for further dis- 


cussion at the meeting in Chicago. Round-table 
discussions enabled each member to discuss 
problems confronting the private schools. 

The following new officers were elected: presi- 
dent, C. W. Stone, Hills Business College, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma; vice president, Miss A. 
M. Suhr, Massey Business College, Houston, 
Texas; secretary-treasurer, A. N. Beasley, Tyler 
Commercial College, Tyler, Texas; directors, Dr. 
James G. Ulmer, Tyler Commercial College; Mrs. 
Violette E. Bailey, Houston Business College, 
Houston, Texas; Sam E. Knight, Central City 
Commercial College, Waco, Texas; L. Vincent, 
Vincent Business College, Lake Charles, La. 
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When you adopt GENERAL BUSINESS 
TRAINING by Crabbe and Slinker you get 
more than a collection of printed lessons. 
The following features aid you in teaching 
an effective course: 














1. Choice of a one-semester or a one-year 
volume. 


9. Optional workbooks with business 
forms. 


3. Study guides in the workbooks. 
4. Optional achievement tests. 

5. Definite teaching units. 
6 


. Two types of problems. 


~~ 


. Detailed course of study with general 
and specific objectives. 


8. Teachers’ manual with answers and teach- 
ing suggestions. 


9. A bibliography pamphlet of supp!emen- 
tary teaching material. 
For the first course in business principles. Entirely in accord with 
the new trends in secondary school education. Subject matter 
was included only when it proved to have definite values for 


the consumer as well as the producer. 


ep SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
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American Vocational Association 


The American Vocational Association met in 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on December 5-8. 
Commercial teachers had a comprehensive pro- 
gram. The schedules for the three sessions of the 
commercial section were as follows: 

9:30 A. M., Thursday, December 6 

Topic: Problems in Guidance 

Chairman: Dr. E. E. Spanabel, counselor, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 

Address: ““The Place of Business Education in 
Improving Community Life’—Geneva F. 
Hoult, Strayer-Bryant and Stratton College, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address: “Placement and Follow-Up”—C. H. 
Lehmann, manager, McCann and Company, 
Pittsburgh 

Discussion Leader: W. P. Allen, counselor, 
South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 

9:30 A. M., Friday, December 7 

Topic: Retail Selling 

Chairman: Professor R. G. Walters, director 
of teacher training and personnel officer, 
Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 

Address: ‘National Methods of Training”— 
N. B. Giles, Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Address: “Some Angles of Employment and 
Training’—J. E. Harkless, personnel di- 


rector, G. C. Murphy Company, McKees- 
port, Pa. 


Discussion Leader: A. B. Anderson, state 
supervisor of trades and industries, Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Discussion Leader: E. E. Gunn, Jr., assistant 
state director of vocational education, 
Madison, Wis. 

9:30 A. M., Saturday, December 8 

Topic: New Adjustments in the Classroom 

Chairman: J. Walter Ross, South Hills High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Address: “Effect of Recent Economic Changes 
on Commercial Occupations” —EarlG. Barn- 
hart, chief of commercial education service, 
Division of Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Discussion: “Effect of Economic Changes on 
the Teaching of Bookkeeping’—A. E 


Drumheller, head of commercial department, 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Discussion: “Effect of Economic Changes on 
the Teaching of Retail Selling”—Margaret 
Castle, South Hills High School, Pittsburgh 


Discussion: “Effect of Economic Changes-on 
the Training of Stenographers”—Mrs. 
Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh 


Discussion: “Effect of Economic Changes on 
the Training of Clerical Workers”—Allan 
L. Behler, head of commercial department, 
Union High School, Turtle Creek, Pa. 








University of Chicago Conference 


Widespread interest and the unusually good 
attendance at the first two Conferences on Busi- 
ness Education held by the School of Business at 
the University of Chicago have led to arrange- 
ments for a third conference, late in June, 1935. 

Each discussion at this conference will deal 
with some aspect of business education and 
money management. At the first day’s session, 
papers will be presented treating “The Money 
Market and the Investor,” the nature and extent 
of “Investment Among Various Income Groups,” 
“Investment According to Ages, Occupation, 
and Sex,” and the “Limitation of Law” on the 
activities of the investor and on the person or 
group with investments for sale. 

On the second day of the conference a dis- 
cussion of “Types and Uses of Information 
Available to the Investor” will be presented. 
Other papers to be presented are “How Business 
Educates the Investor,” “School Savings,” and 
“Investment Education in the Schools.” 
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As the topics suggest, the divisions under 
which the main subject will be presented are the 
individual’s investment problems, and the status 
and means of investment education. The con- 
ference will be closed by a jury panel summary 
and recommendations. 

Printed programs with the names of the 
speakers will be available soon. A special luncheon 
will be served on the campus each day of the 
Conference, and persons attending who would 
like to stop at the University during the sessions 
may make arrangements for living quarters with 
the bursar of the University. 

The proceedings of the 1934 conference of 
the University of Chicago are available in the 
form of a printed monograph entitled “Business 
Education and the Consumer.” A copy of the 
monograph will be sent postpaid for 50 cents if 
you will send your remittance to South-Western 
Publishing Company, 201-203 West Fourth 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
























Mr. Kirby Goes To Fredericksburg 


George A. Kirby was 
recently appointed associate 
professor of commercial 
education of the State 
Teachers College, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. He is a 
valuable asset to the teach- 
ing staff, for he has had 
training and experience in 
some of the leading high 
schools and colleges. He 
has also had considerable 
practical experience with 
large business firms. 

Professor Kirby was 
graduated with honors from 
the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College in Macomb in 1928 He ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

His teaching experience includes one summer 
of instruction in shorthand and typewriting in 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, one 
year as teacher of shorthand and economics in 
the Senior High School of Keokuk, Iowa, and 
four years as teacher of bookkeeping, accounting, 
business law, and typewriting in the Senior High 
School at Rockford, Illinois. 











G. A. Kirby 
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New Jersey Meeting 
The High School Com- 


mercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion of New Jersey held its 
fall meeting in Atlantic City 
on November 10. The 
theme of the program was 
‘“‘Readjustment of Business 
Education in New Jersey 
to a Changing Enrollment.” 
The speakers on the pro- 
gram were as follows: Louis 
A. Rice of the State De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction: D. A. McMillin, 
Central High School, 
Newark; Willis P. Bilder- 
back, Rahway High School, 
Rahway; Philip I. Towle, East Orange High 
School, East Orange; Gertrude K. Marshall, 
Linden High School, Linden. 

Kate H. Fee, head of the commercial depart- 
ment, Senior High School, Collingswood, is 
president of the association. She presided at the 
morning session and at the luncheon. Charles 
Milton Newcomb addressed the luncheon meet- 
ing on the topic, “What Are You Afraid Of?” 

The midwinter meeting will be held in Win- 
field Scott Hotel, Elizabeth, on February 16. 





Kate H. Fee 




















JOURNALS 


Auto Dealers Set 


REVIEW and SUPPLEMENTARY practice sets 


BOOKKEEPING 


You can obtain a wide variety of practice sets 
for supplementary and review purposes. Pos- 
sibly one of these sets will help you to finish 
the semester. 


for 


Independent practice sets may 


be obtained to apply bookkeeping principles 












for the following purposes: radio store, pro- 
fessional man, commission business, furniture 
store, attorneys, family, realty company, auto 
dealer, departmental sporting goods store, and 
manufacturing. Write for more information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 






Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco 
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Handling School Funds 


(Continued from page 220) 


that was turned in to the teacher. A similar 
audit can be made on the books kept by the com- 
mercial teacher by checking his receipt duplicates 
against the amount deposited in the bank, as 
shown by the duplicate deposit slips. To eliminate 
the possibility of any reflection of dishonesty, 
this should be done at the end of each semester 
by some disinterested person. 

8. At the end of each month, after proving 
the accounts by checking against the bank 
statement, a report should be submitted to the 
principal showing the balance of each organiza- 
tion account. 

g. As mentioned above, all checks are to be 
written by the teacher only, and the procedure 
for doing this would be to have the faculty 
sponsor of the organization write “approved” 
across the bill. This would suffice as a voucher to 
be filed, showing proper authority for issuing the 
check. Incidentally the only laborious work 
connected with a set-up of this kind is the filling 
in of the check stubs and checks, but this can 
easily be eliminated by having some student 
write everything but the signature, at the same 
time providing some very useful experience for 
the student. 

10. In an arrangement of this kind an ap- 
parent difficulty might arise from having too 
many accounts for the number of columns in the 
journal, but for a medium-sized school, with not 
over 500 students, this should not arise, but if it 
does, a “‘miscellaneous” column can be used in 
which the practically dormant accounts may be 
carried. If necessary, it is possible to obtain 
journals having a greater number of columns.— 
L. O. Wilthite, Bowling Green Senior High School, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Business Education—A Three-Point Service 
(Continued from page 221) 


servant relationships. Social organizations also 
have business problems. The scope is so expan- 
sive that there must be a selection of elements. 
It is somewhat difficult to exclude character from 
this training, for there will undoubtedly develop 
an appreciation of the values of orderly planning, 
record keeping, and administration of one’s own 
affairs. 


FOUNDATIONAL SKILLS, In the commercial 
curriculum there are certain techniques which 
might have a personal-use value tor individuals 
were they not generally planned on a vocational 
basis with emphasis on details and lengthy train- 
ing. It would seem that some of the things which 
could be set up differently are shorthand, type- 
writing, arithmetic, correspondence, penmanship, 
and some machine calculation. With a change 
of aim some of these techniques could be made 
available for pupils who are not interested in 
pursuing them to a degree of proficiency required 
vocationally. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING. Vocational training 
will probably be continued. However, there must 
be consideration of the extent to which such 
training can better be obtained in school than 
elsewhere. as well as to determine carefully the 
factors of specialization. In this phase guidance, 
diagnostic testing, and try-out should play im- 
portant parts. 

Business education, blazing out upon a career 
of service as outlined, cannot fail to justify the 
beliefs of those who have felt that business 
knowledge is an important phase of life, and that 
such training should not be so strictly limited to 
its vocational angle.—George S. Murray, Com- 
mercial High School, New Haven, Connecticut. 








Rider College Dedicates Memorial Library 


Former Governor E. C. Stokes of New 
Jersey delivered the main address at the dedica- 
tion exercises of the Moore-Gill Memorial 
Library of Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
on November 8. 

The new library of the college of education is 
dedicated to Franklin B. Moore and John E. 
Gill, the former president and dean of the college. 
These two men were outstanding in the develop- 
ment of commercial education in the United 
States. Under their leadership the college thrived 
and became the source of a good many efficient 
office workers and commercial teachers in the 
East. The establishment of the library is an 
indication that the successors of Messrs. Moore 
and Gill are carrying on the aggressive traditions 
of the school. 


Dr. Jacobsen Is Promoted 


Dr. E. W. Jacobsen, assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction in Oakland, California, 
has been appointed superintendent of schools to 
succeed Mr. Givens. Mr. Givens has been elected 
secretary of the National Education Association. 

Dr. Jacobsen has had an interesting career. 
He is a Californian by birth. He obtained his 
B.A, degree from the University of California, 
and in 1917 joined the marines. After the war he 
became instructor in the Oakland schools and 
later became principal of Roosevelt High School. 
In 1931 he obtained his Doctor’s degree from 
Columbia University and was immediately ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent in charge of in- 
struction. His promotion is a well-deserved 
recognition of the unusual service that he has 
rendered the city of Oakland. 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
OF AUDITING 


Sherwood and Hornberger 


vW 


A college-grade book recommended for 
use with students who have previously 
obtained a knowledge of accounting 
principles. Subject matter is presented 
in the order of the classification of ac- 
counts in the balance sheet. 


Standard procedure in auditing is de- 
veloped in conjunction with the presen- 
tation of auditing principles. The stand- 
ard procedure as outlined is in agree- 
ment with the recommendations of the 
Federal Reserve Board; the Federal 
Trade Commission; the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants; and public account- 
ants, bankers, and business men in gen- 
eral. A concise treatment of the subject 
with a modern application of teaching 
methods. 


Practice work is based upon theory 
questions, practical problems, and audit 
projects. Many of the questions and 
problems were selected from various 
state C. P. A. examinations and from the 
examinations given by the American 
Institute of Accountants. A workbook 
is available for optional use. 


Vv 
Price $3.20, subject to school discount. 
v 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


New York 
San Francisco 
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What is Socialized Commercial Education? 
(Continued from page 207) 


economics, politics, religion, or education has 
come about because some one questioned con- 
ditions as they were. It is evident, therefore, that 
the commercial teacher who encourages and 
develops questioning minds in his students is, to 
some extent, socializing his work. Too often, we 
teachers insist that students accept without 
question statements made by us or by textbook 
authors. We may well ask ourselves whether 
those we teach are prepared to be questioning 
citizens in a democracy, where “eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty,” or whether because of our 
classroom autocracy they are better fitted for 
the dictatorships of Italy, Germany, or Russia. 

But the questioning mind is not alone suffi- 
cient. It must be accompanied by reason and 
judgment. One of the criticisms of education is 
that it has little apparent effect on the student’s 
judgment. And yet, advancement in business, 
as well as in society in general, is in proportion 
to one’s ability to decide wisely between two or 
more possibilities. The business man must decide 
which of several statements he should use in a 
letter; which of several selling arguments he 
should use with a customer; whether he should 
hire this man or that man; and whether he should 
start a branch factory in this city or that city. 
The attorney must decide which of several appeals 
he should use in talking to the jury. The poli- 
tician must decide which of several arguments 
he should use. 

Now, as has been suggested, the social 
attributes of mind may be developed through the 
use of proper methods of presentation, including 
the various forms of socialized recitation, the 
encouragement of questions on the part of stu- 
dents, and the asking of “‘thought questions” by 
the teacher. Moreover, the use of these socializing 
methods need not be confined to the social and 
semi-social studies, for they are just as applicable 
to the skill subjects. 

“But,” you ask, “do you mean that the com- 
mercial teacher must attempt to develop all the 
phases of education discussed in this article?” 
To be sure, all of them: Social education, if we 
are to expect continued support trom the tax- 
payer; consumer education, if we are to expect 
the support of the disinterested citizen; education 
of personal use, if we are to keep the interest of 
students who have elected the commercial 
curriculum; and vocational education, if we are 
to continue to receive the support of the em- 
ployer. “But,” you again ask, “can this be done?” 
Certainly. But not if we allow ourselves to be led 
astray by some overemphasized phase of com- 
mercial education. 
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The Typewriter in Child Education. An 
increasing volume and variety of literature is avail- 
able on the use of the typewriter in elementary 
education. The results of an experimental study 
were published by the Macmillan Company of New 
York. Two elementary textbooks have also been 
published by this company. The Bureau of Publica- 
tions of the Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has published an experimental study of the effects 
of the use of the typewriter on beginning reading. 
For detailed information in regard to research and 
studies on this topic, write to the Typewriter Edu- 
cational Research Bureau, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 


The Romance of the Ledger. A _ 12-page 
printed and illustrated booklet prepared by the 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc. This book 
let stresses the history and romance of bookkeeping 
from ancient times up to the present. Obtainable 
from Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
Buffalo, New York. 


Skill Development—lIts Place in a Program 
of Commercial Education. The fourth yearbook 
of the Commercial Education Association of New 
York City and Vicinity. A 276-page printed book 
bound in cloth. The book contains a reprint of the 
proceedings of the 1933-34 convention. The topics 
relate largely to the psychology of ski'l and the 
methods of developing skill in such subjects as ac- 
counting, arithmetic, shorthand, and typewriting. 
Price $1.50. Max Schottland, George Washington 
High School, 192 Street and Audubon Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. 


Source Materials on the Learning-Teaching 
Unit. By John P. Wynne, head of department of 
education, State Teachers College, and Samuel M. 
Holton, Jr., associate professor of education, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. A 148-page 
printed booklet that will aid teachers in collecting 
and preserving teaching materials that can be 
used in the learning-teaching unit. A valuable aid 
to teachers and those engaged in teacher prepara- 
tion. Price $1.00. The Herald Publishing Company, 
Farmville, Virginia. 


Vocational Guidance Handbook. A 59-page 
printed booklet for parents and pupils. This booklet 
was prepared by the members of the department of 
vocational guidance of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools. The purpose of the booklet is to guide 
pupils and parents in making decisions in regard to 
educational opportunities in the public school 
system. Single copies may be obtained for 25 cents 
from Frank Leavitt, associate superintendent, 
Board of Education, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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REVIEW or NEW 
LITERATURE 


This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 
the source from which copies may be obtained. 


Modern Business Education. A 32-page 
magazine issued quarterly by the Southern Business 
Education Association. The first issue was pub- 
lished in November, 1934. The editor is A. J. 
Lawrence, assistant professor of economics, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. Dues 
in the Association include a subscription to the 
magazine. This publication is devoted to articles by 
southern educators, research studies, and news in 
regard to commercial education in the South. The 
subscription price to nonmembers of the association 
is $1.00 a year. For information write A. J. Law- 
rence, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. 


The Learning-Teaching Unit. By John P. 
Wynne, head of department of education, State 
Teachers College, Farmville, Virginia. An 86-page 
printed booklet which contains five chapters as 
follows: (1) The Nature of the Learning-Teaching 
Unit, (2) Criteria of the Learning-Teaching Unit, 
(3) The Technique of Teaching Units, (4) The 
Technique of Planning Units, (5) The Technique 
of Reporting and Evaluating Units. Price 50 cents. 


The Herald Publishing Company, Farmville, 
Virginia. 
Outline of Typewriter History. An 8-page 


printed and illustrated booklet that traces the 
history of the typewriter from 1866 until the present 
date. Copies may be obtained free from Remington 
Rand, Inc., Buffalo, New York. 


How Old Am I Financially? By Charles Mills 
deForest. A guide book in personal business eco- 
nomics with forms and tables for preparing personal 
budgets and for keeping records. The purpose of the 
book is to encourage better business management of 
personal affairs. It touches upon investments, in- 
surance, buying, and budgeting. Single copies $2.00. 
The American Provident Society, Incorporated, 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Works on Accounting by American Authors 
from 1796-1900. A 197-page printed bibliography 
bound in cloth. This represents one of the most 
complete and authoritative compilations of histori- 
cal material that has ever been published on the 
subject of accounting. It was prepared by Harry 
C. Bentley, The Bentley School of Accounting and 
Finance, Boston, Massachusetts, with the aid of 
Ruth S. Leonard, a graduate of the School of Li- 
brary Science of Simmons College. The second 
volume will be published about March 1. It will be 
devoted to the study of works on accounting pro- 
duced by American authors between January 1, 
1901 and January 1, 1935. Price of Volume I, $3.00. 
Harry C. Bentley, 921 Boylston Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 
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Make geography 
as interesting 


as fiction — 


Economic Geography 
by Staples and York 
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With this book you can turn a dry subject into a 
subject that will be one of the most interesting in 
the curriculum. This new book presents a vivid, 
living picture of man’s economic activities, his 
use of natural resources, and his struggle to over- 
come geographic environment. Emphasis is placed 
on causes and effects. The student is constantly 
shown why certain industries are successful in one 
place, but are not successful in another. The book 


is carefully illustrated and is 


The teachers’ manual for ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 
PHY will give you self-assurance in conducting a 
successful course. The manual provides a detailed 
bibliography, teaching suggestions, and suggested rial consisting of: (a) text ques- 


made teachable through the 


wide variety of problem mate- 


answers to the questions and problems. tions, (6) problems and projects, 
) topics for further study, 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. ed a o nt P rs 
(Specialists in Business Education) and (d) topics for class dis- 

Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco cussion. 
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Quite Impossible 
Teacher: “And, now, boys and girls, we see that 
nothing is impossible.” 


Voice (from the rear): “It isn’t? Well, I’d like to 
see you stick an umbrella down your throat, and then 
open it.” 


Art Work 


Six-year-old Jane brought home her drawing work 
from school one day. .“The teacher told us to draw 
anything we wanted to,” she explained, handing her 
mother a sheet on which was drawn a mountain, with 
a large figure standing at the foot of it. 


“What did you tell her it meant?” her mother asked 
curiously. 


“Oh,” Jane said quickly, “I told her that’s mother 
reducing!” 


Wrong Applicant 


The minister advertised for a manservant and the 
next morning a nicely-dressed young man rang the 


bell. 


“Can you start the fire and get breakfast by seven 
o’clock?” asked the minister. 


“T guess so,” answered the young man. 


‘Well, can you polish all the silver, wash the dishes, 
and keep the house neat and tidy?” 


“Say, parson,” said the young fellow, “I came here 
to see about getting married, but if it’s going to be as 
much work as all that, you can count me out right 
now.” 

° . a 


A Good Assumption 


Boss: “There’s two dollars missing from my desk 
drawer, and no one but you and I have a key to it.” 


Office Boy: “‘Well, let’s each put a dollar back and 
forget it.” 


Water, Water 
A vagrant, when taken to the police station, was 
told to strip for a bath. 
“What, go in the water?” he asked. 
“Yes, you need it. How long has it been since you 
had a bath?” 
“Well, I never was arrested before.” 
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CHUCKLES — 


Laugh and the 
world laughs 
with you.” 











Experience Necessary 


A lady was about to engage a maid. “It seems to 
me,” she said, “that you ask very high wages in as 
much as you’ve had no experience.” 

“Oh, no, mum,” answered the girl earnestly, “you 
see, it’s much harder work when you don’t know how.” 


Fought and Won 


Four-year-old Pat went for a walk with her aunt. 
Passing a cemetery, she noticed an iron cross at the 
head of one of the graves. “Why does this grave have 
the cross?” asked Pat. 

“A soldier lies buried here,” replied the aunt. “He 
fought for his country.” 

Pat looked at the grave again and then asked, “Did 
he get it?” 

. * . 


Horse Sense 


‘Would you mind walking the other w’y and not 
passing the ’orse?”’ said a London cabman with exag- 
gerated politeness to the fat lady who had just paid a 
minimum fare. 


“Why?” she inquired. 
“Because, if ’e sees wot ’e’s been carrying for a 
shilling, ’e’ll ’ave a fit.” 


In the Classroom 


A school teacher asked the pupils to write a short 
essay and to choose their own subjects. 


A little girl sent in the following paper: 


“My subjek is ‘Ant.’ Ants is of two kinds, insects 
and lady uncles. 

“Sometimes they live in holes and sometimes they 
crawl into the sugar bowl, and sometimes they live 
with their married sisters. 

“That is all I know about ants.” 


' That Southern Drawl 


An old southerner was taking his family on a trip 
up north in the family car. He stopped at a filling 
station for gas. After the attendant filled his tank, he 
said, ‘““How’s your oil?” 

The southerner said, ““We’ re all right, thanks. How’s 
y'all?” 
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Economic Prophylaxis for the Consumer 
of Tomorrow 
(Continued from page 209) 


example: widows are sold expensive headstones, 
often before the burial of the husband, and the 
salesman knows that upon purchasing the head- 
stone her resources will be wiped out. 


The pupil should not only be taught the values 
and a technical vocabulary in the fields of food, 
clothing, shelter, and finance, but also his judg- 
ment should be trained so that he can see things 
in their relative importance. 

















“There are studies,” continues Harap, “in 
which the standards of right practice are easily 
ascertainable.”’* For example, before purchasing 


FOR MODERN a bond the buyer should know the cardinal points 
of a good investment, something about detecting 


OFFICE PRACTICE fradulent sales schemes, and something about the 


personal and business history of the seller and 
Here is a book that is recommended for promoter. Finally before purchasing he should 


a general course in office practice. The have the bond evaluated by one skilled in such 
purpose of the course is to correlate the — 

knowledge gained in previous courses 
and acquaint the student with the addi- 





The automobile furnishes another buying 
example. It would be a valuable asset to anyone 
if he could have some education in the compara- 


tional information that is needed by a tive cost and value of cars. 

student who is preparing to enter an To compare cars, the objectionable, as well as 
office position. Available with or with- the desirable, features would need demonstration. 
out a workbook. Perhaps it does not ride as easily as another. It 


may not have so many accessories. It may have 

better materials employed in its construction. 
It may be priced lower, but shipping charges may 
be higher. Its resale value may be higher, and 
it may need less repairs. It may appear cheap, 
while another low-priced car may be “snappier.” 

Suppose this exhausted the comparable 
features (it does not) and a higher priced pair of 
cars were studied next. Which is built on the 
best specifications? Which possesses the most 
beauty? How do the accessories compare? How 
about the comparable costs? What service can 
be expected from each? 


eam te ne 








This work will give the pupil some facts and 
skills about buying and an attitude of mind 
directed toward more skillful comparisons. The 
points to consider about a commodity should be 
known before the purchase is made, not after! 


In a similar way, high school pupils could 
receive training in the cost and quality of stand- 
ard, staple foodstuffs, clothing, housing, furnish- 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. ings, cosmetics, drugs, radios, furs, and so on to 

















(Specialists in Business Education) hundreds of commodity fields. Here we have 
Cincinnati New York something tangible, something “one can get his 
Chtengo me eo ah teeth into,” something which is not a left-over 


abstraction of mediaeval Europe. 











‘Ibid. 
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-cincinnati, 0- 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with 20 years’ experience, listed in ‘‘Who’s Who 
in American Education,"’ desires position. Is a student 
in higher accountancy at LaSalle University. Is a grad- 
uate student of University of Chicago and University of 


Cincinnati. Has Master’s degree from Boston University. 
Address, No. 99. 





Man, 40, who has B. S. in accounting, desires private 
commercial school connection. Has one year of graduate 
work in economics, five years’ university teaching, five 
years’ private and public commercial school teaching, 
promotional, and publicity experience. Has taught most 
commercial subjects and can assume responsibility. 
Salary to apply against possible future interest in school. 
Address, No. 100. 





Degree man, 32, now employed, desires connection 
with a reputable business or private school. Prefers 
sales and promotion work with the right kind of school, 
but qualified to teach any commercial subject. Four 
years teaching experience; four years’ business experi- 
ence; five years’ sales experience. Address, No. 101. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


We are looking for a high-calibre business schoolman, 
between 35 and 45, who has had both business and class- 
room experience. He must know every phase of account- 
ing, as we prepare students for C. P. A. examinations. 
He must possess organizing ability and be able to plan 
all schedules for school having approximately three 
hundred students, located on Atlantic Seaboard, south 
of Maryland. Address, No. 102. 





WANTED: A woman teacher-partner who can invest 
a moderate sum and help make successful the school I 
am opening in California. It is to be an exclusive resident 
school for girls, specializing in commercial courses and 
cultural subjects. I am a woman teacher, widely expe- 
rienced in private school work. Address, No. 103. 


An opportunity for a young man, single, around 26 
or 28 years of age. Must have good educational back- 
ground and be able to teach practically every phase of 
the private school work— junior accounting. advanced 
accounting, shorthand, and typing. Must be good in 
English and also must write a good hand. Address, No. 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


WANTED: Several good solicitors who can produce 
business for a first-class business college. Prefer ones 
who can teach all commercial subjects but must be 
good solicitors. Address, No. 105. 





WANTED: An experienced salesman to take charge of 
the field work of a reliable school. Has not failed to earn 
dividends on its stock a single year for 50 years. Only 2 
high-grade man will be considered. Prefer a man with 
experience in selling corr papeneanee courses. Experience 
in radio work will be help State in first letter your 
age, teen and compensation expected. Address, 

o. 110 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A two-teacher school with a fine reputa- 
tion. Established in 1908. Because of other interests, 
the owner will sell for a low price and allow liberal terms. 
Address, No. 106 





Will sell all or half interest, or will lease to responsible 
business college lady or gentleman, in a going college. 
A wonderful location on the Pacific Coast. Extra-fine 
equipment for thirty students. Overhead very low. Poor 
health necessitates selling. Address, No. 107. 





FOR SALE: A small, well-established school in an A-1 
location. Equipment in good condition. Overhead very 
low. Excellent school for man and wife. Price right for 
quick sale. Address, No. 111. 


FOR SALE: Good business college located in excellent 
territory in a mid-western state. Excellent reputation; 
good equipment; seating capacity about 200. It’s a bar- 
gain and will make a profit. Address, No. 112. 





WANTED 


I want to lease for two years, with the option of pur- 
chasing, a well-established business college with a good 
reputation. In your first letter submit all facts as to 
enrollment, income. expenses, leasing and selling price, 
and reason for selling. Address, No. 108. 





An experienced business college man, now operating 
an extensive home study school proposition, is interested 
in leasing or buying a business college. If your school is 
for sale, give all details and send samples of literature 
with first letter. Strictly confidential. Address, No. 109. 





will be included in the schedule. 





CONTESTS 


In an early issue of THE BAaLance SHEET a complete schedule of commercial contests for the 
spring of 1935 will be published. Submit immediately the following information for publication 
in our Convention Calendar: the date, the place of meeting, the subjects that will be included, 
and the person from whom information can be obtained. The announcement of your contest 


Send to THe BaLance SHEET, 201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Economic Education—Why Not? 
(Continued from page 210) 


anism designed by man by which to gratify his 
wants, what is business education? Business 
education is training in the principles, techniques, 
and relationships of operating this mechanism. 
It is instruction in the art and science of acquiring 
wealth through the buying and selling of goods 
and services. It is ‘the process of producing, 
directing, and preventing changes in human be- 
ings’ as producers of want-satisfying utilities, as 
money makers, as creators of economic well- 
being.” 


ERNEST L. BOGART—University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. “Education should prepare the 
student not only for a job, but also for contact 
with the business world in general, in which he 
must find his place.’ 


Since these are only a few quotations from the 
many contributions, during the past few years, 
on the need for social-economic education, it 
would seem that this type of education would 
have found its place in our secondary school pro- 
grams. Perhaps we should answer some of the 
following vital questions: 

1. Which of our present social-economic sub- 
jects best impart general business information? 


2. What should be included in a program of 
economic-business education for high schools? 


3. Which of the old subjects should be re- 
tained to meet the requirements for an economic- 
business education? 


4. What new type of content material should 
be added? 


5 Is the social-science department doing a 
better job of teaching economic-business educa- 
tion than the commercial department? 


6. What is the responsibility of the commer- 
cial department regarding the education of the 
consumer and what type of materials shall be 
used? 

There are many other questions, which, when 
answered, will undoubtedly place economic edu- 
cation on a par with clerical office education in 


our commercial curriculum. Commercial teach- - 


ers can well afford to confine their efforts to 
solving some of these vital problems of economic 
education, as the need is unquestionably evident. 
—Ray G. Price, Horace Mann School, Gary, In- 
diana. 


“Professional Business Education,” The Journal of Business 
Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The Trethaway Publishing Co., 
November, 1931). 


“More ‘Why’—Less ‘How’ in Secondary Business Courses,” 
The Journal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: The 
Trethaway Publishing Co., January, 1931). 
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A Panel Discussion 
(Continued from page 214) 


OTHER VALUES. ‘There is a feeling on the 
part of some persons that high school pupils 
should have more opportunity to take part in the 
discussion of problems vital to them. Thus in a 
recent article we read: “Those methods which 
are the exact opposite of rational discussion are 
gaining the most headway. . . Mass appeals rather 
than discussible issues are, and will continue to 
be, emphasized unless we train our youth in co- 
operative group techniques and competence in 
discussing real issues. From club members and 
from college professors and adult leaders and 
executives come complaints about inadequacies 
due to lack of experience in handling discussion. 
Some are doing their best to give belated training. 
All look to teachers and leaders of high school 
young people to increase the amount of discussion 
experience.’”* 

But leadership of a discussion group requires 
the mastery of a technique. We teachers will 
have to learn how to lead our pupils in profitable 
discussion. Merely setting a group of persons 
free from restraint will not result in a profitable 
discussion. 

Therefore, it may well be that the most im- 
portant and valuable result of a group discussion 
will be the training of those teachers who take 
part in the technique of group discussion. It is a 
difficult art, but one well worth learning. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. ‘The following bibliography 
will aid teachers in planning a discussion panel 
meeting. 

Harrison Sackett Elliott, The Process of Group 
Thinking, Association Press. Contains a good 
bibliography up to 1928. 

S. A. Courtis, Co-operation in Thinking, Pro- 
gressive Education Magazine, February, 1933. 


*Elizabeth Watson Pollard, Give Youth Dis- 
cussion Practice, Educational Research Bulletin, 
College of Education, The Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, Vol. XIII No. 6 (Septem- 
ber 19, 1934). Contains a short but valuable 
bibliography.—Arthur G. Skeeles, North High 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 





CASES IN SALESMANSHIP 


A 185-page booklet of typical sales demonstra- 
tions, depicting the conversations between the 
buyer and the seller. Single copies will be sent 
postpaid for 75 cents. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 























is based on research and trial 





The technique used in this textbook is what the authors knew can be used 
effectively and not what they think shou!d be used. This book is the out- 
growth of constant research and trial over a period of several years. Many 
of the simple exercises required as much as twelve hours to construct. 
Every principle was incorporated only as the result of research and final 
proof through trial. 


Here are some of the reasons why your students will make rapid progress 
with the new 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING: (a) the early introduction 
of words, sentences, and paragraphs; (b) the introduction of a few related 
keys, step by step, in each lesson; (c) the gradual measured increase in the 
difficulty of exercises; and (d) the encouragement of self-appraisal. 
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MAKE YOUR BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
COURSE FUNCTION MORE EFFECTIVELY 


MAKE BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
CARRY ITS SHARE OF 
THE BUSINESS TRAINING LOAD 


NE <i 
METS 


The subject matter in this book is enriched through the many 
examples and problems selected from modern business. The 
subject becomes more than a course in mathematics, for the 
problems are meaningful. Students delight in completing these 
problems, because mathematics takes on a practical aspect. They 
learn many business principles. The problems give a general 
training in business practice along with specific training in 


arithmetic. 
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